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AN EDITORIAL e 


It Appears Registration of Engineers Is Here To Stay 


One of the more interesting developments‘to come out of the recent meeting of the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineering Examiners was the release of a report 
prepared by that group’s Committee on Effects of Registration. The report, analyzing 
the results of a survey conducted among large employers of engineers, seems to bear 
out the contention that registration, like motor cars and television, is here to stay. 

The Committee’s questionnaire concerning registration was sent to 277 organiza- 
tions throughout the country. It was felt that the people receiving it were for the most 
part non-engineers, and would generally be without prejudice. Then, too, it was felt 
that they would be competent to judge and that their opinions on the matter would be 
particularly valuable and illuminating. We think the results more than bear out this 
belief. 

Here is a summary from the questionnaries: 

I. Do you feel that the registration of engineers is advantageous: 
a. to the public: Yes—137; No—12; In doubt—6 
b. to your company: Yes—83; No—59; In doubt—5 
c. to the engineering profession: Yes—131; No—13; In doubt—7 
II. In your organization is the registration of engineers recognized: 
a. by requiring registration of engineers for certain positions of responsibil- 
ity: Yes—46; No—101 
b. by favoring the employment of engineers who are registered: Yes—29; 
No—111 
c. by encouraging the registration of men in your employ who are qualified 
for registration: Yes—96; No—52 

III. Do you feel registration is 

a. raising the standards of engineering practice: Yes—109; No—25 
b. getting public recognition: Yes—81; No—44; In doubt—15 

That 137 of these non-engineers consider registration as advantageous to the pub- 
lic with only 12 dissenters is gratifying. The vote of 83 to 59 on advantage to the com- 
pany is quite different. This is to be expected, because top men in many organizations 
feel that by their own methods of selectivity, weeding out and training, they can be as- 
sured of the competency of their engineering staff. Moreover, there is a not uncommon 
feeling that registration can add little to graduation from an accredited engineering 
curriculum in assuring competency. In such cases, of course, the aims and ideals of reg: 
istration are not fully understood. 

The tally on requiring the registration of engineers in certain positions shows, Yes 


—46, and No—101. If from the 46 affirmatives there were subtracted those of certain — 


state jobs where registration necessarily is made a specific requirement, the record 
would be even more unfavorable, showing simply that compulsion is not common prac- 
tice. Discrimination in favor of registered men, 29 to 111, is clearly not a common 
practice, probably in a large part because discrimination generally in all matters is re- 
garded as unfair and undemocratic. However, what sting this rate gives to the most 
ardent supporters of registration is much soothed by the fact that 96, against 52, say 
that registration of men who are qualified for registration is encouraged. It is not likely 
that many of the 52 would actually discourage registration. 

To the question whether or not registration is raising the standards of engineering 
practice, the vote was 109 in the affirmative to 25. It is not difficult to see that non-engi- 
neers in many private industries are cognizant of the value of registration to the 
profession. 

We think the NCSBEE Committee has done a real service in compiling the figures 
reviewed above. In summation, one conclusion can be drawn: the toe-hold days of reg- 
istration are now history but we cannot afford to relax; an extensive and complex job 
of education still must be conducted. To this end NSPE has long been dedicated. 
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Technical Manpower 


aRLY last month, General Lewis B. Hershey, National 

Selective Service Director, in a speech in Washington, 

said that the American people have been sold “a lot 
of baloney” to the effect that scientists and professional 
men should be deferred from military service because there 
are not enough of them. 

“Sure, we don’t have enough of them,” Major General 
Hershey said, “we’ve never had enough scientific people 
—but there are never enough men over there fighting, 
either.” 

“If it hadn’t been for Korea, a lot of those engineers, 
chemists, physicists and so forth wouldn’t be able to find 
themselves a job in their fields unless they were in the 
upper third of their class,” he went on to say. “I think 
its ime we had Americans first, and lawyers, doctors or 
scientists second.” 

Hershey’s talk immediately drew comment from the 
NSPE, the Federation of American Scientists and other 
organizations. Paul H. Robbins, NSPE’s Executive Direc- 
tor, declared in a statement that, “General Hershey's re- 
mark that the discussion of the status of engineers and 
scientists in relation to the 


This electrical engineering student faces an unknown future. 


Dilemma 


ply the armed forces with the fighting manpower it needs,” 
Robbins pointed out. “But let us not put these men at 
the front without the best equipment and weapons which 
only America’s technical men can conceive and produce.” 
The draft who-and-when pot is still simmering, with 
Hershey’s “baloney” speech serving only to open discussion 
on old problems. The entire situation had that “this is 
where we came in” atmosphere, as it was not too many 
years ago when the arguments were brought out for the 
first time. Now, with the experiences of World War II 
behind the nation, we are acutely aware of the mistakes 
made last time, and there is a strong determination not 
to repeat those mistakes. Because professional engineers 
are so thoroughly involved and will be for a long time 
ahead, a review of the entire picture as it is now focused 
upon the screen, is mandatory for the profession. 
Three problems face us at this time: 
1. How to utilize technical talent in industry 
2. How to utilize technical talent within the armed forces 
3. How to provide for the continuance of the training of 
scientific, professional, and specialized personnel. 
The utilization of talent 


total national defense is a 


in civilian plants was han- 


‘bt of baloney,’ indicates 
a failure to take cogni- 
zance of the critical results 
flowing from our experi- 
ence in this field during 
World War II.” 

“No one argues with 
veneral Hershey that the 
‘umber One job is to sup- 
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“. . . one consideration is to see that ‘we keep the 
seed corn coming’ for future growth and development 
by maintaining in full vigor, year-in-year-out, in wartime 
as well as in peacetime, the staff for scientific training 
in the universities. The corollary of this is that we also 
maintain the flow into the universities of the talented 
youngsters who can carry scientific and engineering train- 
ing over to new accomplishment.” 

Gordon Dean, Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission 


dled in the last conflict 
through cooperation be- 
tween industry and the 
local selective service 
units. The system drew 
some but not too much 
complaint, and it would 
probably be used again if 
an emergency should oc- 
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But Problem Num- 
ber Two presents real 
difficulty, and here the 
profession need not 
expound its own the- 
ories. Those with 
short memories need 
only back-track two 
years to discover the 
answers to many of 
our present questions 
along this line. They 
can be found in a re- 
port prepared by a 
special Army board 
relative to the utiliza- 
tion of technical talent 
in World War II. The 
Really up a tree. Too many engi- Army report was 
neers in WW II were misused in the sharply critical of the 
services. Some electrical engineers yse of technical-scien- 
strung wire in the Signal Corps. jf. personnel during 

the war and conceded 
that the study revealed “serious shortcomings in previous 
procedures.” 

Analyzing the case histories of 15,157 scientists and 
engineers in the armed forces, the report—released in 
January, 1948—was prepared for Maj. Gen. A. C. Mc- 
Auliffe, deputy director of research and development for 
the Army, by Dr. David M. Delo, chief of scientific man- 
power for the services’ Logistics Division. The Army stated 
that the report provided “basis for future planning in order 
that maximum application of science and scientists to 
national defense may be assured during any future emer- 
gency.” We are now most certainly in an emergency of 
the gravest proportions but the report, once hailed by the 
Army itself. seems to be gathering dust in government 
offices. 

Documented with comments. mostly complaints. from 


former officers and men who had been trained scientists o, 
engineers in civilian life, the report indicated that only 
about 30 per cent of the more than 15,000 persons inter. 
viewed believed that their “specialized abilities were yy, 
lized throughout most of their war service” in jobs com, 
mensurate with their training and experience. In addition 
to citing statements by individuals that their talents wer 
“totally wasted,” or that their contribution to the wa; 
eficrt was “negative,” the study set forth the following 
general indictment of manpower utilization. 

1. There had been no effective pre-war planning for allo. 
cation and use of our national scientific manpower 
resources. 

2. There was a “general lack of detailed knowledge” by 
beth civilian and military organizations relative to the 
importance of technology to warfare. 

3. Numerous changes in Selective Service operations and 


“‘We enter the post-war period with a serious deficit jp 
trained scientific personnel ... in my opinion, we haye 4 
too heavily for non-scientific purposes upon the great ny 
resource which resides in our trained young scientists and, 
neers. For the general good of the country too many men 
gone into uniform, and their talents have not always been} 
utilized. With the exception of those men engaged in wy 
search, all physically fit students at graduate level haye 
taken into the armed forces.” 


“Science, The Endless Frontier’—} 

By Dr. Vannevar Bush, Then Direc 

the Office of Scientific Research 
Development 


emphasis were caused by unanticipated manpower 
needs of the armed forces during the war. 

4. The organization and assignment practices of thé 
armed forces originally were based on pre-war policy 
of “officer competence in any field.” 

5. Scientists entering service were subjected to a “requé 
sition system” of assignment at reception centers that 


The services must have a fair share of technical talent for professional engineering jobs. These men are with an Engineet 
Corps pipe line outfit. 
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prevented pooling of scientific manpower for future 
specific use of their talents and training. 


6. The new technical demands of the services during the 
war led to “repeated calls” on civilian scientists and 
engineers while many were being improperly used in 
the armed forces and could “readily” have been trans- 
ferred. 


In addition to the thousands of case histories of service 
men, the study called for the views of “outstanding” 
American scientists. Many of these, it was stated, com- 
plained on the basis of their own military experiences that 
the assignment of scientists under the Selective Service 
system was “wasteful of scientific manpower because of 
the absence of scientific selective procedures.” 


Few responsible people have ever disagreed with the 
report. It was pretty common knowledge that we had 
“missed the boat” on the technical manpower utilization 
business during World War II. Much of the early criticism 
came about by comparing our handling of the situation 
with that of our allies. English, Russian and French phys- 
icists, chemists and engineers were still engaged as such 
even though they were in the army or navy. But our own 
Selective Service refused to look to the right or to the left. 
Men who should have been employed in laboratories or 
indesigning weapons were often assigned to tasks that bore 
no relation to their civilian experience. The policy was 
so obviously wasteful. the protests so loud and insistent. 
that at last official action was taken. The report was the 


iidustry, too, will need thousands of talented engineers in the crucial 


years ahead. 


Action but now, when it should be relied upon for guidance, 
His apparently being given passive resistance. 

There were fewer than 50,000 scientists and engineers in 
itiform during the last war, a number almost negligible 
Mmpared with the strength of our armed forces. In light 
Mthis, the inference that to place them in jobs where they 

long and where they could contribute so much, is weak- 
Ming the position of the many at the front, seems nonsense. 
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In conclusion on Point Two, then, what is a possible 
solution to the dilemma? It would appear that a special 
body within the armed forces is needed to serve as a liaison 
between the sciences and the services. Unnecessary physical 
standards should be abandoned and men should be given 
rank commensurate with their responsibilities and duties. 
As of this writing, no provisions along this line have been 
made despite our nearness to real emergency and our sad 
experience in the past. 

Problem Number Three provides the only movement on 
the present static picture. There is at least some evidence 
that work is being done to provide for the training of 
tomorrow’s engineers and scientists. Last month a special 
board appointed by General Hershey in 1948 to make 
recommendations concerning the training of scientific, 
professional, and specialized personnel, made its report. 
This combined report of six Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tees (Agricultural and Biological Sciences, Engineering 
Sciences, Healing Arts, Humanities, Physical Sciences, 
Social Sciences) simply suggested that the intelligent be 
deferred to continue their studies, whatever those studies 
may be. That is, under the plan every high-school student 
in the country would take an aptitude test. Then, if his 
score were high enough, and if he met certain other con- 
ditions, he would get deferment and be able to go on to 
college. While in college he would have to keep his grades 
in the upper percentile of his class in whatever course he 
chose—engineering, journalism, law, or any other—or he 
would immediately be dropped from school and become 
eligible for the draft. If the man wanted 
to be deferred after college, he must work 
at the calling for which he was trained, 
in a job that is “essential to the national 
health, safety, or interest.” 

The plan has Hershey’s endorsement 
and has gained acceptance generally. 
There are, however, several points about 
the plan as it now stands that appear as 
weaknesses. First, if the bright students 
are left to decide on their own which 
courses they want to study, is it now 
possible that such “tough” courses as 
engineering, medicine, etc., are going to 
get the go-by in favor of something 
easier? If this be the case, we are not 
going to be training the number of engi- 
neers we generally do. Possibly the solu- 
tion here would be to levy upon each 
institution a percentage of students it 
must enroll in each course. The rate could 
be adjusted from time to time to corre- 
spond with the needs of the nation. But 
as the plan now stands, it seems to invite 
students to take the easy way out. 

Another point to be considered is the 
aptitude test. Educators long familiar 
with such tests have repeatedly stated 
that the results of written tests are sel- 
dom conclusive. Some students are never 
able to excell in written cut-and-dried 
tests, yet in practice, due to personality 
traits, leadership, etc., they are more out- 
standing by far than the “book worm.” 
Then, of course, it is a well known fact that the majority 
of our outstanding men never got an “A” in college. It is 
difficult, however, to make a suggestion as to how Hershey’s 
Board of Educators could improve upon this salient fea- 
ture of their plan, but possibly a more accurate method 
of discovering the “fit” can be determined than by a writ- 
ten test alone. 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Hospitals such as this Naval one at Dublin, Ga., need engineers. 


The Hospital Engineer 


By J. A. Millard, P. E., 
Chief Engineer, Charleston, W. Va., General Hospital 


NE of the lesser-known but nevertheless vital fields in 
the profession is hospital engineering. Generally 
speaking, the Hospital Chief Engineer is responsible 

for safeguarding of life, health and property when the ap- 
plication of engineering principles and data are required. 
While he may work with his hands occasionally, he works 
primarily with his mind, and constantly makes use of 
basic scientific principles to seek the practical application 
of the forces of nature and materials of nature for the use 
and benefit of mankind. 


Are You Qualified? 


If you think you would be interested in this field, check 
your abilities against this arbitrary listing of the character- 
istics of a good professional Hospital Engineer: 

1. He bases his policies upon facts. 

2. He uses his knowledge to achieve results. 

3. He builds upon his experience rather than upon guess- 

work or superficial cleverness. 

4. He uses his imagination tempered by experience. 

5. He thinks his way through to the ultimate goal before 
beginning a task. 

6. He understands the language of both professional and 
layman personnel required to operate, maintain and 
administer the needs of a hospital. 

7. He establishes a safe, efficient and uninterrupted op- 
eration of all plant equipment and facilities, including 
surgical and medical equipment, appliances or ap- 
paratus where items require routine inspection and 
maintenance for safety protection. 

8. In case of a breakdown or emergencies, he uses his 


ingenuity and resourcefulness to restore operation 
quickly and under adverse conditions. 


9. He must be familiar with every piece of equipment 
used throughout the hospital, including many items 
such as: building materials, roofing, furniture, plumb- 
ing equipment and supplies, electrical equipment and 
supplies, sanitation and sewerage, steam generation, 
refrigeration, elevators, operating rooms, cast rooms, 
emergency rooms, delivery room, oxygen and suc 
tion machines, x-ray, electrocardiograph, metabolism, 
physiotherapy, kitchen and dining room, laundry. 
and many other devices. 

10. He must be capable of advising the administrator #& 
follows: 

a. When purchasing any new equipment, apparatus 
appliance or other devices. 

b. When planning, or designing the construction 
operation of additional facilities. 

c. When formulating policies and administrative pr 
cedures involving engineering. plant operation. 
maintenance and safety principles. 

11. He is a man with a broad engineering backgrount 
with the ability to coordinate his responsibilities with 
all department heads. : 

12.In addition to his engineering and administrativt 
ability, he must be willing to work hard with hi 
hands and to do unpleasant jobs that are character 
istic with a hospital. 

13. Above all, he must trust and be loyal to his admin 
trator. He must be capable of being a good followe: 
in addition to his ability to lead others. 
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Mosr hospital administrators will agree that if they had 
, professional engineer capable of fulfilling the character- 
istics listed above, many of their troubles would be over. 
However, there are many hospitals that take the attitude 
that their funds are insufficient to employ an engineer of 
his caliber. This is a false evaluation of the situation. 
Actually, many hospital officials do not have the necessary 
\nowledge to evaluate their engineering requirements, and 
0 employ a man who can supervise the many tasks in- 
volved. The results are that they hire an artisan—and 
call him an engineer. 

This practice over a period of years will cost a hospital 
many thousands of dollars more than that required to pay 
a fully qualified professional engineer. In addition, it is 
adirect violation of the law, now in effect in many states, 
pertaining to Registered Engineers. In general, it is illegal 
employ a man as an engineer who is unregistered by 
the state registration board for engineers, where the safe- 
garding of life, health or property is concerned, and when 
sich services require the application of engineering prin- 
ples and data. Daily application of engineering prin- 
ciples are definitely used in hospital plant operation and 
in some cases the actual treatment of the patient. 

Analysis of operating cost records will show that hos- 
pital plant operation and maintenance cost, can be, and 
has been, reduced by 30% to 50% upon employing a 
qualified engineer. Thus, taking a hospital with a $60,000 
annual cost for plant operation and maintenance, the engi- 
neer can save from $18,000 to $30,000. Therefore, such 
a hospital could afford to pay an engineer $10,000 per 


year and still save money. 
Are You Eligible? 


Any graduate engineer from an approved Engineering 
College who has a degree in Electrical Engineering, Me- 
chanical Engineering or Industrial Engineering is basical- 
ly qualified to become a good Hospital Engineer. As you 
know, these men after four years of experience in a re- 
sponsible engineering position are eligible for registra- 
tion, which qualifies them by law to practice engineering. 
However, since Hospital Engineering covers such a broad 
feld, an additional two years of direct hospital experience 
should be required to fully qualify one as a trained hos- 
pital engineer. 

Many hospitals with experienced maintenance men al- 
ready employed. hire engineers just out of school so they 
can he trained in the practical application of hospital plant 


operation and maintenance. These young men are fre- 
quently utilized in making engineering analysis showing 
operating efficiency, and with the aid of the older ex- 
perienced man, corrections can be made to reduce the 
cost of plant operation and maintenance. 


Too, the hospital engineer must have a means of ex- 
changing his ideas with other engineers. This can best be 
done through the Technical Sections of the American 
Hospital Association, giving the hospital engineer and 
maintenance supervisors a chance to meet at intervals, in 
state, sectional and national meetings. 


Tue American Hospital Association is providing a spe- 
cial course to orientate engineers with equipment and 
methods peculiar to hospitals. It is further suggested by 
the AHA that on-the-job training could be improved by 
rotating the new graduate engineer from one hospital to 
another every 30 days. This would give the young engi- 
neer a broader knowledge and develop ideas for improving 
his parent hospital. 

The engineer should have access to the hospital library 
and be encouraged to make full use of it. He should read 
all current journals to keep abreast with the engineering 
aspects of medical and hospital developments, as well as 
engineering subjects. 

The engineer can be of outstanding aid to the doctors, 
pertaining to their mechanical needs. He must learn to 
obtain the confidence of the medical and surgical profes- 
sion, who are scientists at heart and have outstanding ideas 
on new equipment and devices. The engineer is the logical 
person to help in developing such ideas. 

The professional engineer is only a small gear in the 
human machinery that runs a hospital. However, if that 
gear fails, the whole hospital may be affected. He has a 
definite responsibility in helping to maintain smoothness 
in the composite organization required to operate and 
maintain a hospital. 


How Can You Obtain the Job? 


If you are interested in an engineering position of this 
type, contact the Technical Section of the American Hos- 
pital Association group nearest you. In addition, write 
to hospitals in your vicinity stating your qualifications and 
requesting applications, or insert a classified ad in an 
American Medical Association publication stating your 
interest in becoming a Hospital Engineer. 


Applications of engineering principles are used in all phases of hospital operation. 


Here Is A Complete Answer To 


WHY BELONG? 


By John T. West, Jr., P.E. 


Executive Secretary, Pennsylvania Society of Professional Engineers 


our Society and thought that I had him pretty well 

sold, when another friend, who happened to be present 
and who was a member, invited himself into the conversa- 
tion to the extent of saying, “Why do you want to join? 
I’m a member and am thinking of resigning!” 

I was very much discomfited and my sales talk was 
completely ruined, but the thing which struck me and has 
caused me to wonder since that time, is the fact that the 
man who butted into the conversation was one for whom 
I had great respect, whose judgment was usually good, and 
who personally was usually courteous and considerate. 
Here he had gone way out of his way to be impolite and 
inconsiderate by inviting himself into a conversation and 
to spoil all of the sales talk that I had given. 

Since that time I have heard the.same, or equal remarks 
by some others, both present and prospective members, 
and the thought occurs to me that we should “Stop, Look 
and Listen.” Before we get too excited about getting new 


feu a year ago | was talking to a friend about joining 


_._members, we must learn to hold what we have. It would 


do the Society little good to gain 1,000 new members if we 
at the same time lose 1,000 old members. 

With the idea that it was time to do some thinking and 
ask myself some questions, I set down the questions that 
occurred to me and they were: 

1. What do the members get out of it? 

2. Why do we need another society ? 

3. Couldn’t the things we say we want to accomplish be 

done better by the already established societies ? 

4. What are we trying to accomplish anyway ? 

It seems that the last question is basic and until it is 
answered it is almost impossible to answer the others. 


WE have all heard answers such as, “to develop high 
ideals and ethical standards among engineers” and “to 
secure public recognition to engineers as a learned pro- 
fession.” 

Those answers remind me of the recently popular song, 
“Far away places with strange sounding names.” They 
sound good, especially if delivered with a Harvard accent, 
but they seldom mean anything to a member unless he has 
been given a job in a Chapter where he has learned the 
hard way, the true meaning of the phrases and how the 
Society is trying to help the members. 

The man who isn’t lucky enough to become busily en- 
gaged in Society work eventually comes out of his trance 
and asks himself, “Why did I join the Society anyway?” 

And so it is about time that we do something to inform 
ourselves in commonsense language what it is all about. 
I hesitate to use that word “commonsense” because the 
most outstanding thing about commonsense is that it is too 
uncommon, but at least let us try to use it in setting down 
what we believe to be our objectives. 

Those which I have set down are: 

(1) To get the public to accept us as professional men 
rather than as mechanics, electricians, draftsmen 
or brush cutters. 

As an example of what I have in mind, I am reminded 


of the story about the Empire State Building as told by 
Dr. D. B. Steinman. Dr. Steinman stated that the design 
of the Empire State Building was about 92% a question 
of engineering, but after the building had been finished it 
was noted that a tablet had been set up in the lobby noting 
the name of the architect who designed the building. Some 
Professional Engineers went to the owners and asked why 
the Engineer’s name did not appear and were told “there 
were about 30 or 40 different crafts engaged in building 
this structure, including bricklayers, plasterers, stone 
masons, carpenters, plumbers, pipe fitters and engineers, 
and we couldn’t possibly name all of them”! 

(2) To be able to demand reasonable compensation for 
our work commensurate with the time, expense and 
effort necessary to prepare us. 

I would like to give a personal example of what I mean 
by this. Shortly after entering the engineering field I was 
the instrument man in a large power plant, having for my 
duties the care of flow meters, pressure gages, thermom- 
eters, draft gages. etc. One day a manufacturer of air 
compressors came to the superintendent of the plant and 
asked if he could borrow a flow meter so that he could 
make tests on one of his air compressors, explaining that 
they rated their compressors according to the number of 
air hammers that they would take care of and that they 
were having some complaints about lack of capacity and 
wanted to find out just how well their compressors 
performed. 


Upon questioning it was found that they knew nothing 
about how to set up or use flow meters and they asked if 
it would be possible to have me do this for them in my 
spare time. As a result, a number of tests were made after 
which they asked me to make up a report for them, giving 
the results of the tests and telling them what seemed to be 
wrong with the compressors. 

I found that the volumetric efficiency was extremely poor 
due to the large clearance at each end of the cylinders. The 
effect was somewhat like trying to pump up a bicycle tire 
without any valve to hold the air into the tire. On one 
stroke the air would be compressed and on the back stroke 
the same air would be expanded with the result that very 
little of the air was available for work. 

The manufacturer did not agree that this could be true, 
but asked me to send a bill for my work. I thought that 
the work should be worth at least a dollar an hour and 
sent a bill for $65.00. After some time I received a check 
for $35.00 and a letter saying that was all they thought it 
was worth. However, the air compressor design was com 
pletely changed and my recommendations were embodied 
in the changes! The same people had not hesitated to 
spend hundreds of dollars for pulleys, larger motors an 
labor in speeding up the compressors but to learn what 
was fundamentally wrong was only worth $35.00! 

(3) To safeguard the public as well as our profession 

by securing passage and enforcement of adequale 
laws to make sure that all who practice Engineer 
ing are qualified. 
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Notice that I said “the public” as well as the profession. 
Sometimes we forget the public but unless we constantly 
keep the Public in mind we have no right to the protection 
which registration gives us as a Profession. 

(4) To be worthy of the respect and compensation 
which we strive to obtain by being well prepared 
and by faithful and diligent attention to the work 
entrusted to us by our clients or employers. 


(5) To prove ourselves Good Citizens as well as good 
technically trained men by taking part in civic en- 
terprises and showing an interest in public affairs. 

As an example of what might be done along this line, I 
would call attention to that outstanding engineer, Ex-Presi- 
dent Hoover who, I believe, will go down in history as one 
of the most capable men who ever held public office, but 
his abilities in Public Service are only now being fully 
recognized. He was just ahead of his time! 

(6) To instill into the minds and individual philosophies 
of members of our profession an understanding and 
acceptance of the ideals of ethical conduct which 
will enable us to get along with each other and 
with the public as learned men should — in ac- 
cordance with the golden rule! 

Engineers should never knock each other but should 

treat everyone as they would like to be treated. 

(7) To assist young men entering the profession to have 
a true perspective of their responsibilities as well as 
their importance. 

Many young men getting out of college are puffed up 
with their importance and they must realize and accept 
their responsibilities before they can bring credit to their 
profession. It is our responsibility as a Society to do what 
we can to accomplish this. 


Tuere are other things which might be included but to 
me, in my personal philosophy, these seem to be the most 
important. Note that the first two points mentioned are 
entirely selfish and that the third point is at least 50% 
selfish. This is not unnatural since we are human and want 
to improve our positions in life, but when we analyze the 
objectives we find that those which are selfish must take 
a back place — we cannot hope to receive benefits until 
we give something in the way of benefits to the public, our 
cients, our employers, and our fellow engineers and 
surveyors. 

Back in the mid 20’s there was a popular game called 
“Put and Take.” It was played with a metal or wooden 
top of many sides which was spun by hand and when it 
would topple over, one side would face upward. On each 
side were the words “put” or “take” and a number, and 
the players would put into the pot or take out from it the 
number of cents or dollars shown. It was soon found by all 
players that they could not possibly hope to take from the 
pot all of the time and that in order to continue to play 
they must “put” as well as “take.” Life is like that. As 
engineers, if we want recognition and respect we must first 
earn them! 

Let us then take another look at those objectives that 
I gave as my personal engineering philosophy and see what 
we are doing about them. 


Public Acceptance 

We can do something about this and are doing some- 

thing about it in the way of: 

(a) Publicity of our Chapter activities as well as our 
State and National Society activities. The public 
has had a very vague idea of what an engineer was 
and we can improve and broaden this understand- 
ing with our publicity. 

(b) Testimony in Courts. It has been pretty well estab- 
lished now that in order to give engineering testi- 


mony in courts one must be a registered engineer. 
This state of affairs has been brought about largely 
through the efforts of our Society. 

(c) Inability to collect for engineering services when 
not a registered engineer. A recent court decision 
in Pennsylvania states that a person who represents 
himself as an engineer but is not registered cannot 
collect for professional engineering services. 


Reasonable Compensation 


Our Society has published a Schedule of Minimum 
Engineering and Surveying Fees and Salaries and 
in addition to supplying a copy of this schedule to 
each member we find that it is in big demand from 
employers and government agencies and these 
schedules have been accepted by many employers 
and agencies as a standard basis of fixing salaries 
as well as fees. 


(b) We also have our Employer-Employee Committees 
in the State Society and in some of our Chapters 
whose purpose it is to develop better relations be- 
tween employers and engineer employees to the 
ultimate goal of having the employer consider that 
he is in the position of a client and that the engi- 
neer employee is a member of a learned profession 
who is in much the same category as a doctor or 
lawyer who has been called upon for advice and 
who should be treated with the same respect. 


~ 


(a 


Safeguarding Public and Profession 


(a) Registration Acts have been enacted in all 48 States 
and 4 Territories of the United States, making it 
necessary for those who would practice engineering 
to prove their qualifications. 

(b) The Taft-Hartley Labor Act contains professional 
provisions which make it possible for professional 
employees to be considered separately from crafts- 
men and allows them to choose what, if any, bar- 
gaining agent they might select in dealing with 
management. Your Society is making every effort 
to have these professional provisions retained in 
any Act which might be enacted to replace the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

(c) During the last session of the Pennsylvania General 
Assembly an Act was passed which allows the De- 
partment of Public Instruction to bring injunction 
proceedings against any and all who practice engi- 
neering without being duly registered. 

(d) The Society has, in several cases, brought action 
against unqualified persons who practice as engi- 
neers or surveyors and more of this will probably 
be done in the future. 


(Continued on page 32) 


The Professional Engineer: Responsibility, 100% 
Recognition, ? 
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We Can Get Away With It 


By R. A. Merrill, P. E., 


Past President, Tennessee Society 


reads a statement made in an Editorial of a recent 

issue of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER. The statement 
is preceded by a resume of a talk given some time 
ago by an eminent Engineer wherein he told a group 
of young Engineers what he considered the “cold facts” 
of the Engineering Profession. He painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of the uncertain income OR uncertain job tenure 
ahead ; the comparatively poor pay; the great mortality of 
students at the Freshman and other levels and of Gradu- 
ates at various levels; and, in summary, of the “tragic 
waste of economic and human values.” And then: 


“There it is and there’s no getting away from it.” IN- 
COMPREHENSIBLE!! Surely with our well known abili- 
ties to build proper structures and equipment, we also have 
the ability to build a proper training program if we have 
the will to do so. 

And it really is not too difficult! A strong start has al- 
ready been made. Properly modified and developed there 
can be 

A. A separation of fundamental engineering students 
(those whose natural instincts and abilities permit 
the development of a competent end product) from 
superficial engineering students (those to whom the 
“romance” of engineering appeals for a time—but 
for a time only) ; 

B. A great reduction in “mortality”—particularly in the 
60% of entering students who do not graduate but 
also of a part of the 45% of graduates who leave our 
vocation, if indeed, this percentage should properly 
be reduced; 

C. Greatly improved prospects for the ultimate develop- 
ment of PROFESSIONAL Engineers; and 

D. A great improvement in “Job Insurance”—the pro- 
vision of secondary training to provide work to 
which one may turn when circumstances fail to pro- 
vide professional employment. 

All this could be accomplished by providing that every 
student who desires an Engineering degree of any char- 
acter, must first enter and complete a two-year course in 
a modified type of TECHNICAL INSTITUTE. Technical 
Institutes have been established for some years now, have 
done an excellent job and have suggested the path to take 
for future engineering education. Most of their potential 
value has not yet been achieved due to many factors— 
none of which cannot be overcome. “Traditional” courses, 
a frequent feeling that this education isn’t up to proper 
standards; very meager support by engineering educators; 
prominence in the field, of proprietary institutions; etc. 
have slowed the expansion. 

It has only been since 1947 that ECPD has accredited 
this type of education. And in common with “standard” 
curricula, there presently is practically no close agreement 
in course content or length between the approved institu- 
tions. It therefore seems in no wise improper to suggest 
a variation as having a number of different but utilitarian 
features. such that it could form a basis for all advanced 
engineering OR Trade training. 


ad |e it is and there’s no getting away from it.” So 


The first two semesters are identical for both the Col. 
lege Preparatory and the Terminal Trade groups. The 
Pre-Engineering viewpoint is largely stressed here. Then 
follows four four-week periods of on-the-job training where 
the viewpoint is essentially that of the TECHNICIAN. The 
third semester is identical, again, for both groups but here 
it is that the final decision must be made as to which op. 
tion to elect. If the decision is to continue toward an Fp. 
gineering degree, Sophomore English and Economics are 
completed and these with the other courses will provide 
the equivalent of three full semesters of standard engi- 
neering college work. By spending one full summer of 
study taking Physics, Calculus, etc., it will be possible to 
continue the following Fall as a regular Junior. Otherwise 
three years with a relatively light load will do the trick. 


For those who decide on the Terminal Trade program, 
the emphasis during the fourth semester is on developing 
skill in the trade selected. This is followed by four more 
four-week periods, each, however, on the same trade with 
progressively more responsible work being required. The 
Technician works with four different groups of students 
and has excellent opportunities to develop administrative 
abilities in his chosen field. 

This curricula has-been developed over a considerable 
period of time and each part of it plays a specific part in 
the whole. A few descriptive comments will suggest the 
purposes planned. 

A. Freshman MATHEMATICS (Algebra, Trigonometry 
and Analytical Geometry) are provided for three 
hours a week the first three semesters. In addition. 
since many of these students will be somewhat more 
slow of comprehension, there is provided an op- 
tional two-hour problem period each Tuesday mom: 
ing for these three semesters. There will be addi- 
tional home study required with or without the 
problem periods. 

B. ENGLISH. Two years of College English are pro- 
vided for the C. P. group. For the T. T. group, “an 
adequate knowledge” of English is required. The 
individual may take two, three or four semesters to 
get this as the case may be. It is the equivalent of 
thoroughly satisfactory Freshman English. 

C. CHEMISTRY. The equivalent of eight semester 
hours of College Chemistry is specified plus, again. 
the optional two-hour problem period and in this 
case it is available both semesters. The laboratory 
period the second semester is felt to be more valuable 
than shorter periods both semesters. 

D. ECONOMICS is accepted as required knowledge for 
all college students. Advanced Economics for the 
C. P. group will be concerned with Economic Geog 
raphy, Money and Banking, etc. 

E. ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. This general survey 
of engineering activities will be carried on for three 
semesters. It covers the types of problems dealt with 
by both the Engineer and the Technician in the vat 
ous fields. It includes the use of the Slide Rule 


Sketching, Report writing, etc. 
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F. DRAWING. Monday afternoon is devoted to draw- 
ing each of the four semesters. The first two cover 
fundamental principles. The third is an introduction 
to descriptive geometry. The fourth—for C. P. 
group—is an introduction to some specialized field 
of drawing while for the T. T. group it is a review 
and extension of Blueprint Reading. 


G. SHOP. A major activity in any Technical Institute 
is its Shop work. Here it is planned that the first two 
semesters shall have an afternoon devoted to hand- 
tools used by various crafts plus elemental machine 
tools. There is also an afternoon devoted to the 
assembly and dissembly of machine parts since in 
this “machine age” it would appear that all engi- 
neers AND technicians should have more than a 
passing knowledge in this field. Generally automo- 
bile or diesel mechanical parts are studied. Lectures 
and demonstrations with no home work required. 


During the summer it is probable that each stu- 
dent will definitely determine the TRADE of his 
choice, either as his vocation or as “insurance.” This 
choice is followed during his third semester by in- 
tensive training therein three afternoons a week. This 
is continued in the fourth semester for C. P. students 
while for the T. T. group three full days are allotted 
plus the second summer’s work. 


An afternoon a week during the first semester is 
devoted to studying a different trade in detail—its 


(Continued on page 33) 


Ist Sem.—C. P. & T. T. 


3rd Sem.—C. P. & T. T. 


M T Ww Th F 
8:30 Anal. E. P. Anal. EF. Anal. 
Geom. Geom. Geom. 
9:30  Engl.2 An.Geo. Engl.2 Econ. Engl. 
Prob. Prob. 
10:30 Econ. Econ. Econ. 
12:00 
1:00 Desc. Trade Trade Trade Clinic 
Geom. Shop Shop Shop 
4th Sem.—COLLEGE PREP. 
M T Ww Th F 
8:30 Short Mat.of Short Mat.of Short 
Hand Engr. Hand Engr. Hand 
9:30  Engl.2 Typew. Engl.2 Mat. Engl. 2 
Lab. 
10:30 Econ. Econ. Econ. 
12:00 
1:00 Spec. Trade Trade Trade Clinic 
Dwg. Shop Shop Shop _—_ Exam. 
4th Sem.—TERMINAL TRADE 
M T WwW Th F 
8:30 Engl. Trade Engl. Trade _—_ Engl. 
Rev. Shop Rev. Shop Rev. 
9:30 Trade Trade Trade 
Critique Shop Critique 
12:00 
1:00 Blue Pr. Clinic 
Rdg. Exams 


M Ww Th F 
8.30 Alg. P. Alg. F, Alg. 
9:30 Engl. Alg. Engl. Chem. — Engl. 
Prob. Prob. 
10:30 Chem. Chem. 7 Chem. 
12:00 
1:00 Dwg. Shop Trades Clinic 
Anal. 
2nd Sem.—C. P. & T. T. 
M T WwW Th F 
8:30 Trig. Trig. Trig. 
9:30 Engl. Trig. Engl. Chem. Engl. 
Prob. Prob. 
10:30 Chem. ‘i Chem. ‘ Chem 
12:00 
1:00 Dwg. Shop Chem. A.M. — Clinic 
Lab. 


The Summer Periods will be devoted to four four- 
week periods of 40 hours a week. Each will be 
concerned with field work in one of the four funda- 
mental fields of Engineering — Civil (Surveying 
Camp); Mechanical (Auto Mechanics Garage) ; 
Electrical (Wiring and Radio Shop); and Chem- 
ical (Chem. Lab.). The first summer both C. P. 
and T. T. students participate in these. The second 
summer T. T. students act as foremen, etc. as an 
‘“interneship.” Each four-week period will give 6 
semester hours credit for satisfactory work. 
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National Chamber Asks Use of 
Voluntary Manpower Controls 


Believing that compulsions would 
be detrimental to the defense program, 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States today urged use of vol- 
untary manpower controls for rearma- 
ment. 

With the approval of the Chamber’s 
board of directors, the organization’s 
Committee on Labor Relations re- 
ported today: 

“The value and effectiveness of vol- 
untary action by both management 
and workers was well demonstrated 
in World War II. Such voluntary ac- 
tion should be continued now as the 
basis for manpower distribution.” 

If voluntary measures fail, the 
Chamber committee proposed that any 
compulsion adopted should be by au- 
thority of Congress in legislation con- 
taining adequate safeguards and that 
there should be no directives without 
specific Congressional authority. 

The committee asked employers to 
begin now to take voluntary action 
locally, by areas and industries, to 
lessen any need for government con- 
trols. It urged avoidance of labor 
pirating; proposed making skilled la- 
bor available; asked extension of the 
employment of part-time, aged and 
handicapped workers and those not 
normally in the labor forces, and ad- 
vocated use of training and safety 
programs. 

The committee insisted that wage 
boosts should not be used as a means 
of channeling manpower flow into 
armament or other industries. Such ac- 
tion, the committee believes, would 
invite vicious competition and defeat 
the objective of using manpower 
where most effective. 


The committee urged abandonment 
of featherbedding, monopolistic labor 
practices and any other artificial re- 
strictions on labor supply. It also asked 
that there be no arbitrary limitation 
of hours of work beyond what is re- 
quired by existing wage-hour legisla- 
tion. 

Whenever government action in the 
manpower field becomes necessary the 
committee believes it should be cen- 
tralized in a single independent war 
manpower agency, which should in- 
clude selective service and should co- 
operate with state employment agen- 
cies as presently constituted. 

The committee believes the govern- 
ment should not hasten to create any 
new war labor disputes settlement 
agency, because: 

“Primary reliance for the settlement 
of labor disputes should be placed on 
bargaining, mediation and conciliation 
and other machinery provided by ex- 
isting law.” 

The committee recognized, how- 
ever, that the situation might, at some 
time in the future, require the estab- 
lishment of a new agency to settle 
labor disputes. It recommended, 
among other things, that such an 
agency be tri-partite in its operating 
functions, but all-public in regard to 
policy-making; that it should not have 
jurisdiction over any labor dispute un- 
til all other means of settlement were 
exhausted; that it should not exercise 
wage stabilization functions, and that 
it should decide cases on the basis of 
previously-established standards, in- 
cluding the Taft-Hartley Act provi- 
sions and the policies laid down by 


the Wage Stabilization Board. 


Stevens To Teach Management 


Engineers have a habit of ending 
up in the management end of industry. 
Mostly, they just gravitate there, with- 
out any special management training 
to supplement their technical studies. 

As reported in Business Week, 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J., has decided to fill in 
the training gap. A new Dept. of Man- 
agement has been added to its Gradu- 
ate School. Starting this fall, it will 
give courses in management problems 
in production, marketing, and busi- 
ness. 

Robert H. Baker, director of the 
Stevens Graduate School, says the de- 
partment is an outgrowth of a former 
department dealing with the Econom- 
ics of Engineering. The Dept. of Man- 
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agement wil incude 34 courses, many 
of them new They will range all the 
way from the management of build- 
ings to municipalities. The department 
will also conduct research and consult- 
ing services. 

Plans for the department were based 
in part on a survey conducted by Prof. 
F. J. Gaudet, director of the Labora- 
tory of Psychological Studies at Ste- 
vens. The survey showed that most en- 
gineering graduates turn to production 
engineering, with a smaller group in 
the sales end. Since a large part of both 
groups either become a part of man- 
agement or enter their own businesses, 
they need some specialized knowledge 
of the working of free enterprise. 


OUR 
AUTHORS 


John T. West, Jr., P. E., ( Why 
Belong ?—p. 10) was born in Phila. 
delphia, Pennsylvania, in 1897 and 
received his education in the Philadel. 
phia Public 
Schools and Drex. 
el Institute. Dur. 
ing the First 
World War Mr. 
West served in the 
Navy. He was em. 
ployed for 20 
years by the 
Pennsylva. 
nia Power & Light 
Company as Instrument Man, Test En. 
gineer, Assistant to the Superintendent 
of Generation, Heating Engineer and 
Technical Supervisor. Subsequently, 
he was a Sales Engineer for the Coxe 
Stoker Engineering Company for 4 
years, followed by 5 years as Mechan- 
ical Engineer for the Lehigh Engineer. 
ing Company. Presently, and for the 
past one and one-half years, he has 
served as full time Executive Secre. 
tary for the Pennsylvania Society of 
Professional Engineers. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineer, the Pennyl- 
vania Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, Rotary Club and 
several Engineering Clubs. Mr. West 
is a Registered Professional Engineer 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


J. A. Millard, P. E., (Job Anal- 
ysis #1: The Hospital Engineer— 
Page 8) is the Chief Engineer of the 
Charleston General Hospital, Charles- 
ton, West Vir 
ginia, which has 
approximately 
250 beds. He took 
up Hospital Engi- 
neering four 
years ago after 
seeing the urgent 
need and oppor 
tunity for Profes- 
sional Engineers 
in hospitals. In 19344 he was graduated 
from the College of Engineering of 
West Virginia University with a de 
gree in Electrical Engineering. He 
was registered as a Professional En- 
gineer on the 18th of June. 1938. 
At present, Mr. Millard is a member 
of the West Virginia Society and 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers. He is well-known for his 
many contributions to medical an 
engineering magazines in an effort to 
obtain recognition of the need and 
status of Hospital Engineers. 
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SCIENCE AND 
FREEDOM ... 


Is freedom of science just an agree- 
able tradition, or is it, in fact, neces- 
sary for its vigor? If this question 
be considered honestly, the inexorable 
conclusion is reached that a free so- 
ciety is necessary to creative science 
and therefore to technology. 


The totalitarian regime in Nazi 
Germany hardly lasted long enough to 
demonstrate completely the effect of 
such a regime on science and tech- 
nology in general. However, study of 
the reasons for the failure in Germany 
to develop the atomic bomb will re- 
veal how party politics, limitation of 
criticism, exaggerated national con- 
ceit, and racial intolerance can 
strangle even technology. 

Some of the things that happened 
in Germany and are happening in 
Russia could happen here, and will 
happen unless we face squarely the 
troubles in which American science 
finds itself today and work constantly 
to keep them within bounds. We are 
ina dilemma that is not confined to 
science and technology, but is more 
acute there than elsewhere. It can be 
simply stated by the questions: How 
much should we talk? Or, how much 
talk should be permitted ? 


Qn the whole, the course pursued 
seems to have been wise. There are 
extremists on both sides who are dis- 
satisfied and vocal. This is normal 
and proper in a democracy, and this 
problem of secrecy is one that needs 
constant review and debate. 

The indirect effects of our secrecy 
policy are more subtle and, therefore. 
more dangerous. The extraordinary 
exaggeration given to the importance 
of secrecy in the public mind gives 
cause for concern. We must not ac- 
cept the false notion that the safety of 
the country depends on espionage 
laws, loyalty oaths, and FBI investiga- 
lions, and that the more of these you 
have the more secure you make the 
country’s future. Some degree of such 
measures is necessary in certain areas: 
but these measures are evil and ener- 
vating for they are against the tradi- 
lions both of science and of the free 
society in which we live. Let us keep 
these police measures to a minimum 
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and not allow panic or politics to ex- 
tend them to areas where they are not 
needed. Our future strength depends 
on the strength of our free institutions 
and free men. even including free 
scientists. 

In science, in technology, and in 
political action, we must depend not 
on negative restrictions, but on posi- 
tive achievement. — By Henry D. 
Smyth, Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, 1950. 


CONSTRUCTION CUTS 
FOR DEFENSE... 


The effect that defense preparations 
will have on next year’s volume of 
construction is still pretty vague. Yet 
each day that passes adds evidence 
that the reduction below this year’s 
high level will not be great. 


The latest straws in the wind come 
from Congress where highways, dams 
and fleod control are being measured 
for appropriations. Substantial cuts 
are being mentioned in connection 
with federal road aid. but in most 
cases these cuts merely apply against 
previously proposed increases. They 
are not yet deep enough to suggest 
less road work next year than this. 

Criteria for cutting Reclamation 
and Army Engineer work have been 
drawn up, which, if ruthlessly applied, 
could effect a 20% reduction. But 
they won’t be applied, even as con- 
scientiously as the agencies themselves 
would do it, because individual Con- 
eressmen will bring irresistible pres- 
sure to bear in favor of a good many 
questionable projects. Considering the 
high priority given to power projects. 
the reduction in federal river work 
is not apt to exceed 10%. 

What will happen to private and to 
state and municipal construction is 
more difficult to estimate. Availabil- 
ity of materials and the level of costs 
are the prime influencing factors. 
However. if the military estimates are 
right, and only 4% of the country’s 
steel capacity is going to be required 
to fill defense needs, the material sit- 
uation is not as critical as it was be- 
lieved. And if cosis can hold some- 
where near present levels, the feared 
inflationary deterrent may not de- 
velop. 


On the basis of present facts and 
trends, therefore, the construction cuts 
for defense are not going to be deep. 
The requirements of the limited mo- 
bilization program, it would seem, 
can be carried by the current economy 
with a little straining.—Engineering 


News-Record, August, 1950. 


PUBLIC WORKS 
AND PROFESSIONAL 
ENGINEERS... 


One of the principal factors in the 
post-war prosperity is the resulting de- 
mand for new houses. MiHions of 
houses have been built in the past four 
years, and thousands more are under 
construction. Every house must be 
connected to water. sewer, electric and 
gas lines. Streets and school facilities 
must be provided. Although a large 
volume of work has been completed, 
there is much more to be done, and 
millions of dollars of public funds will 
be invested in essential public facili- 
ties in the months ahead. 


Each of the groups represented in 
the Texas Construction Council has an 
important part to play in accomplish- 
ing this task. The municipal officials. 
the architect or engineer, and the con- 
tractor constitute a team whose joint 
efforts affect the lives, health and 
property in the community. This was 
recognized when the Texas Construc- 
tion Council was established in 1945. 


The key number of this team is the 
board of public officials who are re- 
sponsible for selecting an engineer or 
architect qualified to design the type 
of work that is to be done. Under the 
Engineering Registration Act that was 
approved May 28. 1937. public offi- 
cials must engage a registered engi- 
neer for all public works. 

Of course, there are many provi- 
sions of the law. I am merely pointing 
out that. by engaging a registered en- 
eineer, the municipal officials have the 
assurance that such engineer has fur- 
nished evidence satisfactory to the 
State Board of Registration for Pro- 
fessional Engineers that he is quali- 
fied to practice in his field of engi- 
neering. The law further provides that 
no person shall be eligible for regis- 
tration as a professional engineer who 
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is not of good character and reputa- 
tion. 

Integrity is an essential ingredient 
in the practice of professional engi- 
neering. As in other professions, the 
preponderant majority of licensed en- 
gineers are men of high integrity, but 
unfortunately, as in other walks of 
life, not all registered engineers meet 
the highest standards. 

The majority of licensed engineers 
limit their practice to one or two 
fields of engineering in which they are 
qualified, just as there are specialists 
in the various fields of medicine and 
law. A professional engineer of in- 
tegrity will not undertake the design 
of a public works that is out of his 
line. Usually, engineers qualified in 
various fields establish partnerships 
or enter into associate agreements, in 
order that they may be in a position to 
serve their clients in more than one 
field of engineering. 

Municipal officers are elected every 
two years. They come from all walks 
of life and many have never had any 
previous experience in public works. 
At first, many of them are unfamiliar 
with the state laws and their own 
procedures for planning and con- 
structing public works. I am _ sure 
many of the newly elected officials 
would appreciate a simple outline of 
the steps involved in planning and 
constructing a municipal project. One 
of the first steps in such an outline 
would be the selection of an engineer 
who is qualified to design and super- 
vise the construction of the specific 
public works proposed. 

Several years ago a certain indi- 
vidual representing a so-called engi- 
neering firm solicited and obtained 
contracts with the County Commis- 
sioner’s Court of a number of Texas 
counties. Upon investigation, it was 
learned that the principal member of 
the so-called engineering firm was not 
a licensed engineer, that the plans 
were unsatisfactory and no services of 
actual value had been furnished. When 
this person had collected all the money 
the counties could raise for engineer- 
ing services and all he could borrow 
by assignment of these contracts, he 
skipped the country. Of course, this 
experience has made these County 
Commissioners suspicious of all engi- 
neers. Thus, the lack of integrity by 
one individual who was not a regis- 
tered engineer reflects against the pro- 
fession as a whole, yet the Commis- 
sioners alone were responsible for 
having selected him. No one else can 
assume the responsibility for the losses 
involved as a result of their selection 
of this individual to furnish the pro- 
fessional services they needed. Cer- 
tainly, the State Board of Registration 
for Professional Engineers could not 


have prevented it, since this man was 
not registered. How, then, could these 
Commissioners have avoided embar- 
rassment ? 

1. Invite several registered profes- 
sional engineers to meet with your 
Board; talk to each one separately in 
executive session about your project. 
Ask them to submit evidence that they 
are registered engineers. Also, ask for 
lists of their associates or employees, 
and for a statement of the background, 
training, and experience of each. 

2. Ask each of them to submit a list 
of similar projects they have designed 
and constructed, giving the names of 
the public officials to whom you may 
write for reference. Check up on the 
reference given, or make inquiry of 
the State Board of Registration for 
Professional Engineers. 

3. Ask each to submit a draft of his 
proposed agreement describing the 
services he is in position to furnish. 
Most licensed engineers use the sched- 
ule of fees established by the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers. 
The Society is in position to furnish 
you with this schedule, also with in- 
formation regarding the services you 
are entitled to receive for the fee. 

4. Employ the registered engineer 
who is in position to serve you best; 
one who has satisfied you that he is 
qualified to perform the professional 
services you need, and one in whom 
you have complete confidence. 

The point of this discussion is that 
the Texas Engineering Registration 
Act was enacted following the tragic 
New London disaster, to safeguard 
life, health and property; the Texas 
Society of Professional Engineers and 
the National Society both are working 
for the advancement of the profession 
and the public welfare; the Texas 
Construction Council was organized 
to serve the best interest of the public; 
but the benefits of all of them are lost 
unless municipal officials know about 
them. 

I recommend that the TCC under- 
take a continuing program to em- 
phasize the fact that the Engineering 
Registration Act was passed for the 
protection of the public. Such a pro- 
gram can contribute much to the pub- 
lic welfare if municipal officials there- 
by are led to appreciate: (1) the 
importance of selecting an engineer to 
design and supervise the construction 
of their public works projects, (2) 
the advantages of selecting a registered 
professional engineer, and (3) the 
necessity for determining to their own 
satisfaction that he is qualified to de- 
sign and construct the specific public 
work proposed.—By W. H. Sindt. 
Texas Professional Engineer, Septem- 


ber, 1950. 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER 
—HIS STATUS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES , , , 


In an effort to find out the exaq 
status of chief engineers today jn , 
variety of industries, the followip 
letter was sent out to over 100 chief 
engineers: 

“We do not believe the post of chief 
engineer is generally accorded the in. 
portance it merits. Whereas, the head 
of the manufacturing department anj 
the heads of the sales and financial] de. 


partments are usually vice presidens 
and members of the Board of Dire. 
tors, this is infrequently the case vith 
the chief engineer. Yet it is felt thy 
the chief engineer performs just as in. 
portant a function in a company as 4) 
the other executives.” 

“We should appreciate your coop 
eration in developing a more compr. 
hensive understanding of the position 
of the chief engineer. Would you td 
us: (1) To whom do you report! 
(2) Are you given the status of an of 
fice of your company? (3) What ar 
your duties?” 

Even more interesting than th 
compiled results are the comment 
and ideas expressed in these replies 
Among the overwhelming majority o 
those who are neither officers or dire. 


tors, the replies fell roughly into thes 
divisions: 

1. Those who wanted to be a vie 
president and were somewhat bitte 
because they weren’t. 

2. Those who wouldn’t touch a vie 
president’s position with a 10-fo 
pole. 

Great numbers of chief engineers 
feel that they suffer real inequalitiesi 
their nonofficial positions. They sa: 

“Aside from not having this statu 
of an officer of the corporation, | # 
tend management meetings and othe 
small confidential sessions with ¢ 
rectors. Unlike an officer, I receive: 
straight salary only, without thei 
‘earning clause’ which more the 
doubles their salaries.” 

Some chief engineers feel that it 
adequate rating given to the prole 
sion may have serious connotation} 
They see a draining off of enginet 
ing talent to sales work, rather th 
to the improvement of engineeniti 

One engineer feels that the com 
parative inferior position of the chi 
engineer is due to the engineer's ov 
caution and inarticulateness. He 
“All too frequently the profession 
engineer takes refuge behind the si! 
rule, and with laudable caution hes 
tates to express himself on matter™ 
proved to him.” 

“The net result has been that th 


(Continued on page 29) 
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cial de. NEW ANNUAL REPORT SHOULD REACH YOU WITHIN 2 WEEKS. Read it carefully for it tells the in- 
sident formative and inspiring story of YOUR Society for the year 1949-1950. When you have finished with it pass 


bes it along to a PROSPECTIVE member so he may learn just what NSPE DOES. 
elt thal 
tasin! WITH THE FALL SEASON COMES NEW, HARD-HITTING MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGNS. A dozen states 


y as do are using membership booklet put out by NSPE Has. to aid them. Remind your State Secretary to investigate 
this inexpensive method of contacting potential members. WRITE: Office Manager, Washington Office. 


coop 


vosition PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE ACTIVE. Chairman C. G. Roush has asked all State Societies to give him 
you tel resume of their PR activities. Replys are coming in. REACTION: Most States are REALLY PR-minded and 


Hs working hard at local level selling NSPE and profession to PUBLIC. 
T an of 


hata AS WE GO TO PRESS Board of Directors go to work at two-day session at LITTLE ROCK, ARK. Watch next 
on tke issue for complete details on confab. MANY NSPE COMMITTEES WILL MEET AT SAME TIME. EXAMPLE: 


mei Education, Young Engineers, and Nationa! Defense groups will adopt policy re: Drafting of Professional Men 
replie. into Services. 

ority of 
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to tie IMPORTANT: For Nominating Committee choices for 1951-52 officers see pages 20-21. NOMINATIONS 
BY PETITIONS OF MEMBERS must be in Washington office by DECEMBER 10. 

vice 

t itt EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR PAUL H. ROBBINS ON WESTERN SWING. Finds many hard-working Chapters 

ail and State Societies doing real job for NSPE. Will render progress report to officials at Little Rock. TRIP 

10-fori INCLUDED: Boston, N. Y. C., Chicago, Kansas City, Denver, Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Sacramento, 
Reno, Los Angeles, Las Vegas, and then Little Rock. 
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lites ROSTER OF ENGINEERING FIRMS now has over 600 names on list. If your firm is not on list write NSPE 

HOS. WITHOUT DELAY. 
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ON THE LEGISLATIVE FRONT: Heavy correspondence at Has. from members interested in regulations under 


that it new DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA REGISTRATION LAW. Members are being advised that D. C. Board NOT 
prot YET APPOINTED. WATCH AMERICAN ENGINEER FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF appointment of Board 
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Hes AROUND THE CONFERENCE TABLE: NSPE invited to participate in meet on US foreign policy sponsored 
fession by State Department . . . Washington Staff members recently met with leading US educators to discuss edu- 
the sit cation in professional field in view of mobilization requirements (SEE PAGE 5 FOR MORE ON THIS). 
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BOOK LOOKS 


Title: The Builders of the 
Bridge. 
Author: D. B. Steinman. 


Published by: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York. Price $5.00. 


“The Builders of the Bridge” is a 
story of two great engineers, John 
Roebling and his son, Washington 
Roebling, who constructed the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. This dramatic story, 
heightened by the fact that it is truth 
not fiction, is not only the biography 
of the men themselves, but of the fabu- 
lous Bridge as well. 


In the beautifully written Preface 
to this book, Steinman tells of a boy 
who grew up loving the Bridge, which 
subsequently filled him with the ambi- 
tion of being a builder of suspension 
bridges. “In a background of poverty, 
this far-flung ambition seemed beyond 
the boy’s reach; but the spirit of the 
Bridge, and later the story of its build- 
ers, had entered his heart—and his 
dream came true.” The boy was D. B. 
Steinman, who was later to become 
one of the foremost bridge engineers 
of our time. In gratitude for that in- 
spiration which he had received from 
the Bridge and its builders, Steinman 
devoted five years of his professional 
life as a master bridge-builder to the 
writing of this sincere and moving 
tribute. 


The book begins with a description 
of John Roebling’s birth-place in 
Thuringia and of his temperamentally 
diferent parents. Steinman shows how 
the caution and philosophical restraint 
of the father and the restless determi- 
nation of the mother combined in 
John Roebling to give him a contem- 
plative: spirit combined with energy 
and perseverance. Fired by his 
mother’s resolution for him to be edu- 
cated, and her sacrifice toward that 
end, Roebling became an industrious 
scholar, receiving his “master builder” 
certificate at the age of fourteen, 
signifying that he was schooled in the 
principles and arts of carpentry, 
masonry and general building con- 
struction. After further study at the 
Royal Polytechnic Institute in Berlin, 
John Roebling began his professional 
career at the age of twenty. Upon serv- 
ing his apprenticeship, Prussian op- 
pression, and stories of a new land 
filled with opportunity influenced John 
and his brother Carl to come to 
America. 

Steinman then follows John Roe- 
bling through his settlement in Ameri- 
ca, his marriage, the birth of his son 


Washington, and his successive engi- 
neering accomplishment. 

Through Dr. Steinman’s eyes, the 
reader receives a vivid picture of the 
sacrifices endured by Roebling for his 
professional idealism. John Roebling’s 
untimely death seems all the more 
wasted when the reader realizes how 
exhaustively he had worked toward 
the fruition of the Bridge, only to die 
with the dream in sight. 

Although its inciting force was 
gone, the construction of the Bridge 
went on under the guidance of John 
Roebling’s son, Washington. Possess- 
ing many of his father’s qualities, and 
thoroughly acquainted with the work 
which had been done and was planned, 
the young man took up the task which 
was to finally exact from him his 
career and his health. Colonel Wash- 
ington Roebling fell victim to caisson 
disease at the age of thirty-five. From 
that time on he was to be partially 
paralyzed, pain-ridden, and with pro- 
gressive blindness and deafness setting 
in. From the window of his sick-room, 
Washington Roebling was to watch 
the completion and dedication of the 
Bridge. 

Here, then, for layman or profes- 
sional, is a true version of “The 
American Success Story” in the finest 
sense. The courage, sacrifice and high 
resolution of the Roeblings has been 
captured in the pages of Dr. Stein- 
man’s “The Builders of the Bridge.” 
Failure to read this biography is to 
rob oneself of a rich literary experi- 
ence. 


Title: The New Image of the 
Common Man. 
Author: Carl J. Friedrich. 


Published by: Beacon Perss, 
Boston, Sept. 1950. Price, $3.75. 


In these times of mass-propaganda, 
the red herring, the weary liberal and 
the disillusioned reactionary, “The 
New Image of the Common Man” 
emerges as a hopeful solace and a 
valuable literary contribution. Pri- 
marily, it is a re-evaluation of man, 
per se, without any trimmings. Fried- 
rich looks at the common man (and 
to him the comman man is every man) 
with an unjaundiced and naked eye. 
With an objectivity seldom found 
among social writers, Friedrich ex- 
plores the various theories on the 
common man’s present and potential 
position in society, touching on phil- 
osophical theories from Aristotle to 
the present. 

Friedrich’s main concern in “The 


New Image of the Common Man” jg 
the difference between the elite, or yp, 
common, system of government and 
rule by the common man. In the 
presentation of elite theories, the ay 
thor particularly deals with Nietzsche 
Marx and Burke. For the belief in the 
common man, he presents the theories 
of Paine, Jefferson, Whitman, Lincoly 
and Kant. Using Lincoln as an ey. 
ample, he cites how a common map 
can yet be uncommon. “The nearest to 
an uncommon man recognized } 
modern America is Abe Lincoln 
common man incarnate and self-cop. 
sciously cognizant of that fact . , , 
Lincoln, then, was uncommon only in 
the extent to which he embodies the 
traits which the belief in the common 
man called for.” 

The author also stresses that both 
the man-always-good and man-always. 
bad theories are mistaken due to their 
generalizations. Rather, he _ believes 
that “the common man is trustworthy 
because he is, in the aggregate, a man 
of character rather than of intellect 

. consistent and averse to high. 
falutin’ deviations. He is safer than 
the uncommon man.” 

Freidrich’s concluding chapter is 
titled “Pan-Humanism”’ and in this 
portion of the book he stresses the 
need for men of various nations to ree- 
ognize their common ethical aspira- 
tions. However, the author believes 
that the American common man has 
little or no idea of what the basic be. 
liefs, values, and standards of the ma. 
jority of mankind are. He is indiffer. 
ent to the extension of the Four 
Freedoms to all world citizens. This 
the author feels to be detrimental to 
the best interests of the “new world’ 
which we are trying to achieve. 

As an informed Professional Engi 
neer and an Intelligent American, you 
owe it to yourself to understand the 
many facets of the problem of a ruling 
elite or uncommon system versus the 
common or democratic, which is one 
of the basic issues in the Russo 
American situation today, and a reat: 
ing of “The New Image of The Com 
mon Man” will help to furnish this 
insight. 


CORRECTION 

Through a typographical er- 
ror, the price of STATISTICS 
AND STRENGTH OF MA 
TERIALS by Jasper O. Draffina 
and W. Leighton Collins was 
given as $.50 in the October 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGH 
NEER. The correct price of this 
book, published by The Ronald 
Press Company, New York, is 
$6.50. 
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Inspiration... 


Dear Editor : 


When I finish reading my copy of 
Tue AMERICAN ENGINEER I pass it 
around to the men in my Department. 

Through your publication we have 
learned a great deal about our occu- 
pational profession. Your articles 
have made such an impression that 
three men took the last State examina- 
tion, and several will enroll for the 
next refresher course. For this reason 
[ feel that it is my duty and pleasure 
to convey to you an expression of 
appreciation for your good work. 

A continuation of your eloquence 
will be justified by its results. 


Louis KormMenpy, P.E.. 
Detroit 21, Mich. 


Dear Editor: 


[like your magazine very much— 
especially the news of local chapters. 
The article by Mr. B. M. Aldrich “The 


Conservation of Man” was especially 


sood. 
Bazit E. Crome, P.E., 
Champaign, Ill. 


Steinman Editorial .. . 


Dear Editor: 


It is lése majesté, heresy and high 
treason to disagree with Dr. D. B. 
Sttinman in the pages of THE AMER- 
IcAN ENGINEER, but at least one of his 
“cold facts” as quoted in your August 
ditorial: “Bringing Dreams Out into 
the Daylight” is a glaring half truth. 
few will disagree with Dr. Steinman 
inhis assertion that the engineering 
profession is arduous, with material 
rewards quite incommensurate with 
accomplishments, but I do take excep- 
lon to the statement that since only 
fifty-five per cent of living engineers 
tmain in engineering, this represents 
atragic waste of economic and hu- 
man values.” 

The question which Dr. Steinman 
ails to answer is: What becomes of 
remaining forty-five per cent? In 
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June 1930, sixty-eight men received 
the degree of Mechanical Engineer 
from Stevens Institute of Technology. 
This class was in no way unusual— 
nothing distinguished it from its pred- 
ecessors or its successors. It is select- 
ed merely because the statistics were 
readily available to me. Today, thirty- 
six or fifty-three per cent of those men 
are in the engineering profession. 
This is in very close agreement with 
the fifty-five per cent mentioned above. 
But of the remaining “non-engineers,” 
eleven are partners or officers in na- 
tionally prominent consulting firms or 
corporations, three are substantial 
small business owners, two are phy- 
sicians, one of these being an inter- 
nationally noted eye surgeon, two are 
professors of engineering and another 
teaches in an engineering preparatory 
school, three are officers in the armed 
forces, one is a lawyer, and one a 
clergyman. The remainder are in sales, 
textiles and insurance. 


This is concrete evidence of the fact 
that a sound training in engineering 
fundamentals is a valuable asset in any 
field. One of the aforementioned 
physicians upon accepting a medal for 
outstanding work in ophthalmology 
said that his engineering course was 
the best pre-medical training he could 
have had. In the same August issue 
of THE AMERICAN ENGINEER, J. Henry 
Rushton decries the fact that the en- 
gineering viewpoint is so little under- 
stood by members of other fields and 
professions. What better way to 
broaden this understanding than 
through the forty-five per cent who 
supposedly fell by the wayside? 

It is to be noted that the majority 
of these men did not turn to other 
fields because they could not succeed 
in engineering, but rather that they 
came up through the engineering de- 
partments to positions of greater re- 
sponsibility and wider service. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, executives, educators, 
clergymen. A “tragic waste of human 
values”? Let us have more such 
waste! 


GeorcE P. Rettic, P. E., 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


Miss 1950... 
Dear Editor: 


. . . the following ‘poem, “Miss 
1950” may not win the Pulitzer Prize 
but is quite a tribute to the engineer. 
It’s from the Philadelphia Bulletin: 
She’s strapless for evening, for day- 

time, for beach. 

And yet, sans its straps, her top 

sticks like a leech. 
Don’t credit her shoulders, her front 
so sublime, 

Adhesives, or thumb-tacks—it’s 

science THIS time. 


The lads in the labs have abandoned 
Old Tech y 
And girders and tunnels and the 
roll of a deck 
To take to some draughting that’s 
more fun than bridges: 
They've cantilevered all of Milady’s 


cute ridges. 


So all hail the strapless, the best news 
in years, 
Come straight from space 
*tween the engineers’ ears. 
She'll dance or she'll swim or she'll 
run a fast lap, 
Quite strapless, quite poised—and 
without a mishap. 
—Frances Harrington 


Joun C. Carr, P.E.. 
Reading, Pa. 


Definition of Terms... 
Dear Editor: 


Enclosed is my reaction to the arti- 
cle which appeared in the September 
issue under the title “Is Engineering 
a Profession ?” 


Engineering is not a Profession. 


Engineering will not be a profes- 
sion as long as a steam fitter can call 
himself a heating engineer, a radio 
mechanic an electrical engineer, a 
boiler tender a stationary engineer, or 
a locomotive driver an “engineer.” A 
college graduate with an engineering 
degree is also called an engineer. 

The fault lies in the meaning of 
“engineer.” The original meaning 
was “one who manages or runs any 
stationary or locomotive engine.” In 
its modern meaning and extended 
sense it includes the college graduate 
engineer. 

When we speak of a doctor we mean 
a person who is a college graduate of 
a medical school and who has received 
official state permission to practice 
medicine. The same is true of lawyers, 
dentists, architects and other profes- 
sions. 

The present accepted meaning of 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Committee Nominates Officers for ’51 


has been named by the NSPE Nominating Committee 


Westerner, well-known in NSPE activities, 


to head the organization for the administrative year 
starting July 1, 1951. He is L. L. Dresser, Vice President of 
the Southwestern Area, Chairman, Annual Awards Com- 
mittee and previously active in many official Society offices. 
Simultaneously, the Nominating Committee announced 
its candidates for the other National Officers of the organ- 


ization. 


In announcing its choices for the NSPE posts, the Nomi- 
nating Committee pointed out that additional nominations 
may be made by the members, as provided in the Con- 


stitution. This provision states that additional names shal] 
be placed on the official ballot upon petition of fifty mem, 
bers, all of whom must be in good standing. provided such 
petition is received at least one week prior to the printip 
of the official ballot. The closing date for such petitions 
will be December 10, 1950. They should be sent to the 
Washington office, NSPE. 

This year’s nominating committee includes: Engineers 
Charles E. Blais, Chairman, Harry C. Robert. Robert 
Allen, Trigg Twichell and John B. Jardine. 

Pictured below are the Nominating Committee's choices 
for Society leadership. 


Laurence L. Dresser, who has been 
nominated for the NSPE presidency, 
was born in Litchfield, Michigan, Au- 
gust 4, 1895. In 1916 he joined the 
United States Steel Corporation, Chi- 
cago, as a draftsman, later working in 
both Birmingham and Mobile. As as- 
sistant chief draftsman in 1921, he re- 
signed to enter Tri-State College of 
Engineering, Angola, Indiana, and was 
graduated with a B.S. in Civil Engi- 
neering in 1923. Continuing his pro- 
fession, 1924 found him in Tulsa as a 
structural engineer. The formation of 
Dresser Engineering Company with 
him as president is listed in 1926. 
Since that time he has specialized in 
the design and construction of petro- 
leum and gas processing plants. He is 
registered as a professional engineer 


in Oklahoma, Texas. Kansas, and Arkansas. 


Deesser 


Dresser was president of the Oklahoma Society in 1947, 
and is now vice-president of the NSPE, Southwestern 
Area, and chairman of the Awards Committee. He is direc- 


@peorce J. Nicastro, who 
was born in North Bergen, 
New Jersey, in 1902, is a 
nominee for Vice President 
of the Northeastern Area. He 
was graduated from Stevens 
Institute of Technology in 
1925 as a Mechanical Engi- 
neer and studied further at 
Alexander Hamilton Institute 
in Business Administration. 
Upon graduation he 
worked as an engineer for the 
American Can Company in 
Brooklyn, New York, the 


Geor, - Ni 
Power Specialty Company, 


and the Edge Moor Iron Company of Delaware. Since 
1934 he has been associated with the New York Office of 


the Combustion Engineering—Superheater, Inc. 


He is a Director and member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Stevens Alumni Association, President of the 
Stevens Metropolitan Club, a member of ASME, and has 
served on many local and national committees of the 


latter organization. 


Nicastro has served as President of the New York Chap- 
ter for four terms and is Immediate Past President of the 
New York State Society. At present he is a National Direc- 
tor for the NYSSPE and Chairman of the National Society 


Publications Committee. 


tor of OSPE, member Committee on 
Conservation of Natural Resources, 
past vice-president of Tulsa Engineer's 
Club, honorary member Sigma Cha 
ter (Oklahoma A. and M.) Sigma Tau, 
and member Dallas Chapter, Texas 
SPE. He is serving on Aviation, Indus. 
trial Building and Sites. and Program 
of Work committees of Tulsa Chamber 
of Commerce, and is a member of the 
Tulsa County Master Plan Committee, 
He is also a member of the Technical 
Club, Governor Turner’s Citizens Ad- 
visory Committee, and president of the 
Natural Gasoline Supply Men’s Asso- 
ciation. 

He is chairman City and County 
Airport Zoning Board, member Okla 
homa Aviation Association, Quiet 
Birdmen, Oklahoma and_ National 
Flying Farmers. Dresser’s civic activities include; honor. 
ary member Lion’s club, member Tulsa Club, Indiana 
Consistory and Akdar Shrine, and the First United Pres. 
byterian Church. 


eB oun F. REYNOLDs, nominee 
for Vice President of the 
Southeastern Area, was born 
in Auburn, Iowa, in 1885. He 
was graduated with a B.S. 
degree in Civil Engineering 
from Iowa State College in 
1908. After working on vari- 
ous engineering jobs, includ- 
ing Structural Design work in 
Salt Lake City, Utah and 
Youngstown, Ohio, Reynolds 
served as a First Lieutenant 
and Captain with the 504 En- 
gineers, A. E. F. from 1917 
to 1919, including 19 months 
in France. In 1919 he became District Engineer for the 
Iowa Highway Commission, and from 1924 to 1926 he 
served as Superintendent of Construction, Highways and 
Bridges, Iowa and Florida. He was a member of Hillyer’ 
Reynolds from 1926 until 1935, and a consulting engineet 
in Jacksonville from 1935 to 1941, at which time he joined 
the firm of Reynolds, Smith & Hills, architects and engi 
neers, in Jacksonville. He is a member of Tau Beta Pi, 
American Society of Civil Engineers, National Society o 
Professional Engineers, and the Society of American Mil 
tary Engineers. He is a fellow member of the Florida Eng 
neering Society and is registered as a professional engineét 
in Florida, Georgia and Iowa. 


John F. Reynolds 
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@otoneL Cwester Licu- 
TENBERG, who has received 
the nomination for Vice 
President of the Central Area, 
was graduated from Colum- 
bia University, New York 
City, with the degree of Elec- 
trical Engineer in 1906. Fol- 
lowing graduation he served 
as Assistant to Professor 
Michael I. Pupin in the De- 
partment of Electro-Mechan- 
ics for one year. He then 
joined General Electric Com- 
pany as a Student Engineer 
and remained with that or- 
ganization until his retirement for age. His military service 
started with a commission as a 2nd Lieutenant, Corps of 
Engineers, Reserve under the National Defense Act of 
1916. He was promoted through the grades, being ap- 
pointed a Colonel in 1933. He served in World War I as 
a member of the staff of the Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, and during World War II as an Expert Consultant 
to the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army. Between the two 
wars he was active in the organization of Engineer Pro- 
curement Districts in Buffalo, New York; Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania; and Chicago, Illinois. He was retired upon 
reaching statutory age. 

Currently he is Civil Defense Director of Fort Wayne 
and Allen County, Indiana, Vice President of the Indiana 
Engineering Council, Past President and National Director 
of the Indiana Society of Professional Engineers, President 
of the Department of Indiana and member of the Con- 
stitution and Bylaws Committee of the Reserve Officers 
Association of the United States. In addition, Lichtenberg 
is Chairman of the Young Engineers Committee of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers. 


Chester Lichtenberg 


Rousx, who has been 
nominated for a second term 
as Vice President, Northcen- 
tral Area, was born in Mason 
County, West Virginia, in 
1901. He was graduated from 
Oklahoma University in 1923 
with a B.S. in Electrical Engi- 
neering. He is a member and 
past national officer of Sigma 
Tau, honorary engineering 
fraternity. 

Roush first went to work 
for Westinghouse Electric in 
Pittsburgh. He held several 
sales engineering assignments 
around Kansas City from 1925 through 1936. From 1937 
until the present, he has been Kansas City manager. 


He served as President of the Missouri Society for two 
years and as President of the Western Chapter. He was 
active in helping get the Missouri Registration Law, and 
while President of the Society, he helped set up the Engi- 
neers-in-Training Program in the three Engineering 
Schools in Missouri. At present he is serving as Public 


Relations Chairman for N. S. P. E. 


Roush is a past president of the Kansas City Engineers 
(lub. the Kansas City Electric Association, the Exchange 
Club. and Chairman of the Kansas City Section, AIEE. He 
8a member of the Kansas City Club, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of Kansas City, Missouri and Kansas City, 
Kansas. He is also active in such civic activities as the 


Community Chest, the Red Cross. and the YMCA. 


C. G. Roush 


November, 1950 


Thomas C. Forrest, Jr. 


"Tuomas Carr Forrest, Jr., 
nominated for Vice-Presi- 
dency of the Southwestern 
Area, was born at Forreston, 
Texas in 1896. He attended 
Trinity University and A & 
M College of Texas. Forrest 
has been engaged in private 
practice continuously since 
1922, including such work as 
flood control and water con- 
servation projects, industrial 
districts and many national 
defense projects during 
World War II. For the past 
4 years he has been National 


Director of the Texas Society and is a Past President of 
the Dallas Technical Club. In addition. he is a Past Vice 
President of the Texas Section of ASCE and a Director 
of the Association of Former Students, A & M College of 
Texas. He is a member of the American Institute of Con- 
sulting Engineers, Society of American Military Engineers. 
American Waterworks Association and Tau Beta Pi. 


DeWitt C. Griffin 


C. Grirriy, born 
in Omaha, Nebraska in 1902. 
has been nominated for Vice- 
President of the Western 
Area. He attended high school 
in Spokane and Seattle, Wash- 
ington and was a student of 
the University of Washing- 
ton, where he was a member 
of Zeta Psi fraternity. He has 
been registered as a mechani- 
cal engineer in the State of 
Washington since 1936, and 
has operated his own engi- 
neering office since that time. 
In the past he has served as 


Secretary and President of the Pacific Northwest Chapter 
of the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers. He has served as president and secretary of the 
Seattle Chapter, WSPE and as president of the Washington 
Society of Professional Engineers. At present he is a mem- 
ber of the Ethical Practices Committee of N. S. P. E., and 
also of the Seattle Chapter of the Washington Society. In 
addition, he holds membership in the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, the Municipal League, the Seattle Rotary Club. 
Rainier Club and the Washington Club. He is a member 
of Trinity Methodist Church, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee, and on the Official Board and Board of Trustees. 


Russell B. Allen 


BRussevt B. has been 
named for a fourth time to 
serve as Treasurer. Raised in 
New Haven. Connecticut. Al- 
len received his B. S. in Civil 
Engineering from Yale in 
1923. His association with the 
University of Maryland be- 
gan in 1933. In 1945 he was 
given the title of full profes- 
sor. 

Registered both in Mary- 
land and Connecticut, Allen 
has been active in the affairs 
of the Maryland Society. was 
Secretary - Treasurer from 


1938 to 1940, President from 1941 to 1943 and a National 
Director of NSPE for a number of years. 
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Around The Nation 
With Our Members 


Cons! 
Process 


Missouri Society 
Holds Convention 
In Kansas City 


The Missouri Society met for its 
fourteenth annual convention on Oc- 
tober 26, 27 and 28 at the President 
Hotel in Kansas City, Missouri. 

The opening day of the convention 
was taken up with registration and 
State Committee and Missouri Society 
Board meetings. At the Friday morn- 
ing meeting, the Society heard an ad- 
dress “Free Professions In A Free So- 
ciety” by Dr. W. A. Bloom, president, 
Missouri State Medical Association, 
followed later in the meeting by a 
speech by Lt. Col. L. J. Lincoln, Dis- 
trict Engineer, Corps of Engineers, 
U. S. Army, “The Engineer—A Mod- 
ern Giant Upon The Earth.” The 
morning meeting concluded with a 
panel discussion “Municipal Prob- 
lems and Professional Engineers.” 

Mr. Alex Van Praag, Jr., past pres- 
ident, NSPE, then addressed the Pres- 
idents’ Luncheon on “Unity of the 
Engineering Profession.” The Annual 
Business Meeting concluded the day’s 
meetings. 

The morning session of the final day 
of the convention featured three ad- 
dresses by prominent speakers. Mr. 
S. L. Stolte, President, NSPE gave the 
opening address “Our Time of Deci- 
sion,” followed by Mr. Walter Ray- 
mond, Vice-President, Missouri Bar 
Association, who spoke on “The Engi- 
neer and the Lawyer.” Mr. Hubert 
Wheeler, Commissioner, Department 
of Education, State of Missouri, gave 
the final speech for the morning, and 
his topic was “Progress and Problems 
in Education in Missouri.” 

Senator Harry Darby, United 
States Senate, addressed the E. I. T. 
Luncheon on the subject “Opportuni- 
ties For the E. I. T.” Panel discus- 
sions on various subjects were held 
throughout the afternoon, and the 
convention ended with the Annual 
Banquet held at the Hotel Continental. 
Dr. Frank L. Eversull, Professor of 
Education, Washington University, 
was the guest speaker, and addressed 
the Society of “Social Resnonsibili- 
ties Of the Engineer For Our New 
Ideology.” 


HEADS DRIVE 


Albert J. Nesbitt, P.E. 


Nesbitt Selected To 
Head Community Chest 
Drive In Philadelphia 


Albert J. Nesbitt, P.E., president of 
John J. Nesbitt, Inc., and long promi- 
nent in the civic and business life of 
Philadelphia, has been selected as 
general chairman of the 1951 Com- 
munity Chest campaign. He has served 
previously as Industry and Finance 
group, section and division chairman, 
and is on the board of the national 
organization, Community Chest and 
Councils of America, Inc. 

Mr. Nesbitt has served prominently 
as General Chairman in the prepara- 
tions for this year’s United Fund drive 
which is shared by the Community 
Chest, Philadelphia Heart Society, 
Red Cross and Salvation Army. Later. 
he will proceed to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the Community Chest organi- 
zation in conducting the first of the 
four separate campaigns to follow the 
United Fund appeal. Nesbitt is a 
member of the Philadelphia Chapter 
of the Pennsylvania Society. 
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Texas Society Plans 
For 1950-51 High} 


Sloan, J 


School Essay Contes 


The Texas Society is making prep. ued for 
arations to hold an Essay Contest o The 1 
“Engineering As A Profession” dur | ad 
ing 1950-51. The Education Commit. §?°* 
tee of TSPE and its Chairman, Dean which 
W. R. Woolrich are promoting the he dire 
contest. fessor © 

The competition will be opened to fered jc 
all Junior and Senior High School sty. netallur 
dents residing in the State of Texas and bus 
and there will be five cash awards 
ranging from $5.00 to $50.00 for the 
five top essays. Certificates of Merit 
will be given to not more than two Al 
essayists from each school participat. 0 
ing, whether they place in the State | 
Awards or not. 

The Chapters throughout the State 
have been requested to set up cash 
awards for the winners in their respec: 
tive areas. In this way there will be 
still another chance for entries to win 
cash awards from the Chapter levd 
as well as from the State level. Thes 
fonr cash awards will range from 
$5.00 to $35.00. 

The contest begins on October Ji, 
1950, and the participating student 
shall present their papers to their high 
school judges by March Ist, 1951. 
The winning papers of each his 
school shall be in the hands of the 
Chapter judges by March 15th, 1951 
and the winning papers from each ee N 
Chapter will be in the hands of the \ ae 
Education Committee by April 15th T 
1951. The essay shall be not unde Cou 
600 nor over 2.000 words in length. e Se 

The sub-committee of the Education New \ 
Committee which will promote 
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Essay Contest are Professor M. ¢ In ad 
Hughes. Mr. F. H. Berleth, and Pro JPTs, a 
fessor W. L. Ducker. The contest has §e"en by 
been assured for each of four years by Fant D 
member sponsors Mr. Marvin onmer 


late De 
ucear t 
aterials 
preparati 
ng of th 
rive at tl 


Nichols. Mr. T. C. Forrest. Jr., Oscat 
H. Koch and John D. Miller. They 
have provided the prize money 4 
incidental state office overhead forthe 
contest. The financial svonsor forth 
four years will be an ex-officio met 


her of the sub-committee. and Mr Nbany 
Tohn Miller has been named for 1950 ar 
Si. omic B 
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M.I. T. To Receive 
New Laboratory For 
Metal Processing 


Construction of the Sloan Metal 
Processing Laboratory, designed to 
house 2 pioneering program of edu- 
ation and research in metallurgical 
«iene as applied to basic manufactur- 
ing processes, was recently begun at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
"Lang Prology. The new building, provided by 
Hioh ¥¢ sit of $1,000,000 from Alfred P. 

igh oan, Jr., chairman of the board of 
ntest Eeneral Motors Corporation, is sched- 
iled for completion in the fall of 1951. 

The new building will provide the 
frst adequate housing for the metal 
processing program at the Institute, 
vhich was inaugurated in 1946 under 
ihe direction of Dr. John Wulff, pro- 
fessor of metallurgy, and is adminis- 
= ered jointly by the departments of 
mechanical engineering, 
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in tw Albany County Chapter 

eo Of New York State SPE 
Holds Fall Meeting 

e State 

p cash B The Albany County Chapter of the 

respec: B\ew York State SPE held its first fall 

will be meeting on October 17 at Panetta’s 

ges Restaurant in Menands, New York. 

leve 


The subject of the meeting was the 
New York State Thruway. 


Mr. Bertram D. Tallamy, P.E., 
Chairman of the New York State 
Thruway Authority, presented a col- 
oful description of the Thruway 
Project, for commercial, public and 
nilitary uses. He described the ter- 
rain and the difficult construction ex- 
1. 1951 jected in order to insure a highway 
having safe and rapid transportation 
across New York State. 

Mr. Tallamy is a member of the 
unde tie County Chapter of the New York 
oth, ple Society and is now Superin- 
endent of Public Works for the State 
f New York. 


M. C& [n addition to Mr. Tallamy’s ad- 


These 
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id Pro ress, an _informal discussion was 
rest has even by Mr. Stanley T. Barker, As- 


istant Director of the Bureau of En- 
ronmental Sanitation, New York 
late Department of Health, on the 
ucear theory and life of radiation in 
alerials, This discussion was in 
reparation for a better understand- 
ng of the talk which Mr. Barker will 
o mem gee at the November meeting of the 
Pbany Chapter on the subject “Per- 
mnel and Materials Affected by the 
Bomb.” 


1950 


Gal E.L.T. ... 


Miss Alice Joe, E.I.T. 


A Man’s World? ... Ask 
E.1. T. Alice Joe 
Of Arkansas Society 


At a recent meeting of the Arkansas 
Society in Little Rock, a certificate of 
Engineer-in-Training was presented to 
Miss Alice Joe, the first Arkansas 
woman to seek registration. 

Only twenty-two years old, Miss 
Alice Joe was the only woman in her 
1950 graduating class from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas College of Engi- 
neering. Having already passed an 
examination by the Arkansas State 
Board of Registration for Professional 
Engineers for Engineer-in-Training, 
Miss Joe will take another exam, in a 
minimum of two years, this time based 
on actual experience. Upon passing 
this test, she will become fully regis- 
tered with the Board as a licensed, 
Professional Engineer, and a _ full- 
fledged member of. the Society. 

Miss Joe, a civil engineer with the 
Arkansas Highway Department, at 
present spends long hours at her draft- 
ing table (cut down to fit her five feet 
and one inch) working on an impor- 
tant phase in the State’s extensive road 
and bridge program. However, she 
says her great ambition is to some day 
cross a bridge that has been trans- 
formed to reality from her drawing 
board. 

Explaining why she chose her field, 
she said that a strong sense of com- 
petition was awakened when she was a 
childhood tomboy, and this, coupled 
with a deep fascination for mathe- 
matics, helped make up her mind to 
enter the field of engineering. 

Eventually, Miss Joe hopes to 


spend some time in China gaining ad- 
ditional construction experience, and 


Radio Program Series 
Presented By Dayton 
Chapter, Ohio Society 


Station WING, Dayton, Ohio, in 
co-operation with the Dayton Society 
of Professional Engineers, is present- 
ing a series of fifteen radio programs 
to be heard each Saturday afternoon 
at 5:15 from September 23 through 
December 30. Included in the pro- 
gramming will be three panel discus- 
sions, “The Engineer and the Com- 
munity,” “The Engineer and Educa- 
tion” and “The Engineer and Public 
Safety.” The other twelve programs 
will tell of the engineer’s relations to 
the Electrical Industry, the Steel In- 
dustry, The Rubber Industry, Rail- 
roads, Canals, Petroleum Industry. 
Water Resources, Glass Industry, Nat- 
ural Gas, Farm Machinery, Highways. 
and the Aluminum Industry. 

All programs except the panel dis- 
cussions have been prepared by the 
Ohio Society of Professional Engi- 
neers. 


Hudson County Chapter 
Plays Host To Joint 
Meeting In New Jersey 


The Kings County Chapter of the 
New York SPE and the Brooklyn En- 
gineers Club met with the Hudson 
County Chapter of the New Jersey So- 
ciety at Hoboken on October 2. This 
is believed to be the first time that a 
Chapter of one State Society has been 
entertained by a Chapter of another 
State Society. 

After the meeting the guests from 
Kings County and Brooklyn were con- 
ducted on a guided tour of the Ho- 
boken plant of the United States Test- 
ing Company. There they were greet- 
ed by Mr. H. M. Block. Vice 
President, and by William Furber 
Smith. who is manager of Engineering 
Insnection. 

While the tour was being conducted 
for the Brooklyn and King County 
Chapters, Dr. John C. Riedel ad- 
dressed the Hudson County group 
during the second half of their meet- © 
ing. Dr. Riedel is Chairman of the 
New York Traffic Commission, Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Estimate. 
and a member of the New York Citv 
Planning Commission. He has served 
as president of the Kings County 
Chapter. of the New York State So- 
ciety of Professional Engineers and of 
the National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 


then to return to this country and or- 
ganize a private consulting engineer- 
ing firm. 
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Scenes from Wisconsin summer conference, held September 8 and 9 at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wisconsin. TOP PICTURE: View of main banquet and the speaker of the 
evening—Dr. J. Martin Klolsche. MIDDLE: left to right, R. C. Clark, Vice Presi- 
dent, WSPE; H. Moore, Past President, WSPE; S. L. Stolte, President, NSPE; R. L. 
Hungerford, Director, WSPE; L. M. Schindler, Treasurer, WSPE; W. S. Cotting- 
ham, Director, WSPE; George W. Martin, Alternate National Representative, 
WSPE; C. A. Cajanus, Director, WSPE. BOTTOM: G. E. Ekblaw, President, ISPE, 
addressing the noon luncheon. Seated in the background, left to right, H. Moore, 
Past President, WSPE; Ed Kallevang, President, WSPE; R. C. Clark, presiding 


officer, and S. L. Stolte, President, NSPE. 


Southwest Chapter Of 
MSPE Hears Talk By 
Swedish Engineers 


E. G. Almquist, civil engineer, and 
A. Johnson, both engineers for the 
Royal Board of Roads and Waterways 
in Sweden, were guests of the South- 
west Chapter of the Minnesota So- 
ciety at a meeting held recently in 
Redwood Falls. Minnesota. 

Mr. Almquist and Mr. Johnson are 
spending three months in the United 
States studying highway engineering 
practices of the various state highway 
departments. 
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Midwestern Chapter 
Of PSPE Holds Fall 


Meeting In Franklin 

The Midwestern Chapter of Penn- 
sylvania SPE held its October meet- 
ing at the Exchange Hotel in Franklin, 
Pennsylvania recently. The meeting, 
which was entirely arranged by the 
Engineer-in-Training committee, in- 
cluded two sound films which dealt 
with highway maintenance, construc- 
tion, and replacement problems. In 
addition, Vice President, George 
Emery, introduced the program and 
conducted a question and answer pe- 


Wisconsin Socigy; 
Meets For Fougj 


Summer Conferens 

The fourth summer conferengg 
the Wisconsin Society was held apf 
Elk’s Club at Wisconsin Rapids, 
consin, September 8 and 9, 1950, # 
meeting started at 7:00 with a meal 
of the Board of Directors. At gq 
there was a reception with ref 
ments and a buffet luncheon. 

Registration began at 8 on Saturdy 
morning, followed at 8:30 by a moni 
given by the U. S. Departmenpy 
Agriculture, “Forests Forever,” 1% 
picture showed plans underway nf 
future plans for the conservation iim 
the forests and the proper procedyll 
so that we may continue to have tin aaa 
ber in the future. aL 

Following the picture, Mr. Ej 
Kallevang, WSPE president, delivers 
the opening address. After welcog seated 
ing the members, he discussed iy 
latest organizational chart of the & Kenned 
ciety and explained the reason any, Moo 
purpose of several of the groups, HgVirginia 
then introduced S. L. Stolte, preside 
of NSPE, who spoke on “A Challeng 
for Service.” 

Following Mr. Stolte’s talk, a bus 
ness meeting was held and commitiy J 
reports were given. After commits 
reports, the meeting broke up itif py, . 
four newly-formed functional ihe 
President Kellevang appointed thefif,, ¢ 
lowing t hai : Willig 

g temporary chairmen: Williams 
Urban, Industrial group; 
Higgins, Educational group; Joss 
Lustig, Public Employee group; a 
Robert Connelly, Consulting Eng 
neers. 

At the afternoon meeting, whit 
was preceded by a luncheon, Geog’ f 
E. Ekblaw, president, Illinois Socieh 
spoke on “Organization and Activiti Many 
of the Illinois Society of Professia ladies a 
Engineers.” The afternoon 
was completed by a tour of the Pea" *t Vi 
well and Castle Rock Projects of ig." wh 
Wisconsin River Power Co. ociety's 

The meeting concluded Satur etk-enc 
night with the customary Engineagesions 
Banquet with Robert M. Connelly ther tw 
Master of Ceremonies and S. L. Sto With 1 
President, NSPE. E. J. Kallevagisthe ba 
President, WSPE, and Professor Bagthe conve 
G. Elliott, University of Wisconmgeineers a 
Madison, furnishing the entertiifothe Ch: 
ment. The speaker of the eveningy@end ban 
Dr. J. Martin Klotsche. President @anquet 
the Milwaukee State Teachers Coll@provided 
and a student of world affairs. ractors’ 
uffet Tun 
Was 
attenc 
riod after the showing of the MOM™@incheon. 

The November meeting is 
for Butler, Pennsylvania and WHMhite 
clude an address “Interesting a; 
lights on Korea” by an eye-witneSered on | 


prings, 
Saturda 
stirring 
Patteson 
luncheon 
Presider 
Saturday 


The American ovemh, 
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have tin 


Ar. 
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ie Springs, West Virginia, September 2: Reading from left to right: Honorable Okey L. Patteson, Governor of West Virginia; 
1SS€d IM pbert Williamson, Jr., President of the West Virginia SPE; Mrs. Patteson; Sidney L. Stolte, President, NSPE; 


Harry G. 


f the S Kennedy, West Virginia’s NSPE Director; Leslie C. Gates, Vice President, West Virginia Society; John J. Knight and Junius 
ason anal, Moore, members of the West Virginia Registration Board for Professional Engineers; Leo Vecellio, President of the West 


oups. fh Virginia Contractors’ Association. 
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The seventeenth annual convention 

ofthe West Virginia Society, held at 
the Greenbrier. White Sulphur 
Springs, ended its two-day session 
Saturday afternoon, September 2. A 
stirring address by Governor Okey L. 
Patteson at the Society's Saturday 
‘Bluncheon, and a speech by NSPE 
President S. L. Stolte, P.E., at the 
Saturday morning business session 
features. 


Activiim Many of the engineers and their 
sfessiongdies attended the meetings of the 
sess ate Chamber of Commerce, and the 
he Pea est Virginia Contractors’ Associa- 
ots of tt, Which were integrated with the 
Society's program over the same 
Similarly, the Society’s 
inginee*sions had many visitors from the 
nnell ther two groups. 

L. With the Greenbrier and Cottages 
callevaes the backeround, the social aspect of 
sor convention was dominant. The en- 
Jisconmmeineers and their ladies were invited 
entertiqg0 the Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
eningw@end banquet on Friday and to the 
ssident Manquet and special entertainment 
rs Collg@provided by the West Virginia Con- 
ractors’ Association on Saturday. A 
uflet luncheon on Friday at the Ca- 
0 was provided for ladies who did 
ot attend the Chamber of Commerce 
uncheon. Membership in the Green- 
: mers refreshment center, the Old 


d w ti Mtite Club, was provided for all en- 
<< neers and their ladies. Golf was of- 


ered on three fine courses. 
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Alfred LeFeber, Cincinnati consulting engineer addressing dinner meeting of th 


LEFEBER SPEAKS TO MIAMI VALLEY GROUP 


Miami Valley Chapter, OSPE, held at Hamilton, Ohio, on October 1. 


Ohio’s Miami Valley 
Chapter Warned Of 
Possible Water Loss 


The delay in developing the South 
Well field water system for use by 
Hamilton, Ohio consumers could re- 
sult in the city losing this valuable 
source of water supply. according to 
Alfred LeFeber, Cincinnati consult- 
ing engineer, who was the principal 
speaker at a dinner meeting of the 
Miami Valley chapter of the Ohio So- 
ciety held in Hamilton on October 1. 

Mr. LeFeber said that the Federal 
Government's buying of the water sys- 
tem would be a “real disaster” as he 
said there is no other place for Ham- 


ilton to obtain water. “I can’t con- 
ceive that anyone would be stupid 
enough to say we don’t need or don’t 
want the South Well field water sup- 
ply.” LeFeber added. 

LeFeber stated that the proposal of 
the committee, sponsoring the referen- 
dum against an increase in water 
rates, to enlarge the present munici- 
pal water plant and extend mains 
southward would cost the people of 
Hamilton $1,635,000 more than the 
city’s plan to develop the South Well 
field and tie it in with the present 
water supply. 

Before LeFeber’s address, the chap- 
ter conducted a brief session, presided 
over by E. L. Brown, chapter presi- 
dent. 


seated at the Speakers’ Table, West Virginia Society of Professional Engineers’ convention, The Greenbrier, White Sulphur as 
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Movie On The Story 
Of Iron Available 
Now Free Of Charge 


The first motion picture telling the 
story of malleable iron, “This Moving 
World,” sponsored by the Malleable 
Founders’ Society, is available free of 
charge from Association Films, Inc. 
The three-reel 16mm Technicolor film 
shows how the metal is made, tested 
and used. Edwin C. Hill, popular radio 
commentator, is the narrator. 

The film may be borrowed from any 
one of the following Association Films 
exchanges: New York—35 W. 45th 
Street; Chicago—206 So. Michigan 
Avenue; San Francisco—351 Turk 
Street; and Dallas—1915 Live Oak 
Street. 


Milwaukee Chapter 
Hears Talk On Labor- 


Management Problems 

The matter of organization of engi- 
neers as a professional as well as a 
labor group, was the timely subject of 
the last regular meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Chapter of WSPE, held on 
October 10 at the ESM Building in 
Milwaukee. 

Professor Don Lescohier, head of 
the Economics Department of the 
University of Wisconsin, addressed 
the group on this controversial sub- 
ject. Lescohier is widely known for 
his long activity and interest in 
Labor-Management relationships. 

Members of other engineering so- 
cieties were cordially invited to hear 
this address, which was followed by 
an open discussion period. 


WELDING CONNECTORS 


Saxe System Welded Connection Units 
for welded assembly 

Saxe Units place in position and se- 

curely hold together structural parts 

to be welded. 

As used in many welded structures 
they eliminate all hole punching, pro- 
ducing an economical, rigid, safe and 
quickly erected structural frame. 
Write for 58 pg. Manual containing 
full ewe? design information 
for welded structures. 

J. H. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Buffalo 7, New York 
Canadian esentatives 
G. D. PETERS CO., ntreal 2, Canada 


**Faint Heart Ne’er 
Won’... Show This 
To The Girl-Friend! 


Girls looking for a husband are ad- 
vised to investigate the possibilities of 
the engineering profession. 

Dr. James Bender, director of the 
National Institute for Human Rela- 
tions told a Carnegie Hall convocation 
that “engineers have the best hearts 
for marriage.” He warned, however, 
that most of them are a bit shy and 
might need some prodding. 

He cited six factors which make 
them the ideal prospect: 

1. They apply logic to morals, eco- 

nomics, science, and job loyalty. 

2. They’re shy, one-woman men who 

don’t get involved with their sec- 
retaries. 

3. They’re home bodies who like to 

putter around the house. 

4. They’re “tender lovers” and good 

parents who like large families. 

5. They’re the least neurotic of all 

vocational groups and rarely 
quarrel. 

6. They’re religious 

church attenders. 


and_ good 


Exams Announced For 
1951 Scholarships 
By Carnegie Tech 


Carnegie Institute of Technology 
has announced that examinations for 
ten Westinghouse scholarships, worth 
a total of $28,500, will be given on 
March 10, 1951. Examinations for 
the scholarships will be given by the 
College Entrance Examination Board 
in all parts of the nation. 

The awards, worth $2,850 each, 
cover four years’ tuition and include 
cash grants in the freshman and 
sophomore years. Each year ten of 
these scholarships are given to high- 
est ranking secondary school senior 
men for study at Carnegie in engineer- 
ing, science or industrial manage- 
ment. 

The competition is open to men who 
graduate in the upper quarter of their 
class between January and September 
1951. Students who want to try for 
the Westinghouse scholarships must 
write Carnegie’s Chairman of Admis- 
sions in Pittsburgh for application 
forms before December 1, 1950. 


ment, research, and eonsulting. 
1415 PARK AVENUE 


UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, Incorporated 


Offers a comprehensive professional service in sampling, engineering inspection and 
testing, microscopy, chemical and bacteriological analysis, physio-chemical, acoustical. 
thermal and electrical measurements, product and process investigation and develop- 


HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 


Engineer Carvijlj, 


Elected To Politic 


Post In Lima, Ohjy 
Mr. T. E. M. Carville, P.E., wasp 
cently elected by the City Coungjl ¢ 
Lima, Ohio to fill the fourth way 
vacancy. He was sworn in immediay, 
ly afterwards and participated in j 
last half of the meeting. 
Carville, manager of the industyig 
engineering department of the Wey, 
inghouse Electric Corp. of Lima, hol 
a bachelor of science degree in ¢ly, 
trical engineering from the Universiy 
of Maine, and belongs to the Nation 
Society, American Institute of Fly 
trical Engineers and the Ohio Society 
of Professional Engineers. He is pre 
ently serving as president of th 
Maumee Valley chapter of the latte 
organization. 


District Of Columbiy 
Society Holds Firy 
Meeting Of Season 

The District of Columbia Sociey 
held its first meeting of the new se. 
son recently in the auditorium of th 
Potomac Electric Power Company in 
Washington. The majority of th 
meeting was devoted to business ani 
discussion. In addition, there was a 
eighteen-minute movie, a color pictur 
produced by the Forestry Service ani 
called “Every Man’s Empire.” Pr. 
siding were the new officers of the So 
ciety: President, Henry W. Clark 
P.E.; 1st Vice President, Joseph i, 
Powers, P.E.; 2nd Vice President 
Paul S. Dell ’Aria, P.E.; and Secre 
tary-Treasurer, C. J. Colbert, P.E. 


Tell Us About YOUR 
Group! 


Is your Chapter or Society 
getting adequate coverage in the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER? If not, 
please remember that our staff is 
not psychic ... WE HAVE T0 
HEAR FROM YOU IN ORDER 
TO WRITE IT UP! Get be 
hind your officers and remind 
them to get the news into us, oF 
if you see something you think 
might be of interest, just send it 
in. Be sure and tell us who, 
what, when and where, and re 


member to include full names. 
Photographs will also be useful, 
if properly captioned. How 
about it? Instead of just a few 
groups getting all the publicity, 
let’s see your Chapter or Society 
in print next issue. 
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Plastics Engineers 
To Hold Technical 
Meeting In New York 


The Society of Plastics Engineers, 
inc, will hold its Seventh Annual Na- 
ional Technical Conference on Jan- 
wry 18 to 20, 1951 at the Hotel 
jatler, New York, New York. 

The theme of the Conference is 
Plastics Shape the Future,” and the 
echnical papers to be presented will 
review achievements in plastics during 
the past 50 years, and forecast the 
course of future developments during 
the next half-century. An integrated 
program of papers is planned to cover 
plastic materials, machinery, process- 
ing methods, and applications. 

In addition to technical sessions, 
the Conference program will include 
lmcheon and banquet meetings, the 
Society's annual business meeting, the 
dection of national officers for the 
coming year, and the presentation of 
awards to winners in the Society’s 
Prize Paper Contest. 

Open to all persons in the plastics 
and related industries, the Conference 
isexpected to attract an attendance of 
1,000 technologists from all parts of 
the United States, Canada, Mexico, 
and many foreign countries. A special 
program for the ladies is being ar- 
ranged, including tours, fashion 
shows, and radio and television shows. 


Arkansas SPE Adopts 
Form For Unethical 
Practices Inquiries 


In order to expedite the work of the 
Ethics and Practice Committee in in- 
vestigating complaints of violation of 
the law governing the practice of Pro- 
fessional Engineering, the Board of 
Directors of the Arkansas Society has 
adopted a form to be used in submit- 
ting complaints. 

The plan works in this manner: 
Each member of the Society is sup- 
plied with copies of Form 10. If a 
member believes that the law has been 
violated, he fills out the form and for- 
wards it to the Society. In addition, 
the member agrees to assist in prose- 
cution of the case if necessary. The 
complaint is then investigated by the 


Ethics and Practice Committee who. 


reports its findings and recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors. 

The use of this form has been very 
successful and the Arkansas Society 
feels that it may be of interest to other 
Societies. Since its adoption, several 
serious violations of the Registration 
Law have been uncovered and settled 
peaceably. Due to the diplomatic man- 
ner in which the Ethics and Practice 
Committee has investigated the cases, 
no litigation has resulted. In fact, con- 
siderable interest has been created in 
complying with the Registration Law, 
and several applications for registra- 
tion have resulted. 


Pennsylvania Society 
Active In Chapter 
Organization Efforts 


Recently, the Pennsylvania Society 
of Professional Engineers has been 
quite active in trying to organize new 
Chapters. In October alone, meetings 
were held for interested engineers in 
three counties: Lebanon, Washington, 
and Chester. 

On October 19, a dinner meeting 
was held at the Auld Hotel in Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania to discuss the 
advisability of organizing a Washing- 
ton County Chapter. After dinner 
short talks were given outlining the 
aims and accomplishments of the So- 
ciety and the meeting was then open 
for questions and discussion. 

Chester County Engineers and Sur- 
veyors were invited to a dinner meet- 
ing held at Exton Lodge on October 
17. Groundwork had already been laid 
for this chapter at a September meet- 
ing, at which time temporary officers 
were elected and a great deal of in- 
terest shown. 

The home of Richard L. Davis was 
the meeting place for prospective 
NSPE members from Lebanon 
County, on October 9. The dinner 
was followed by a general discussion 
period in which the opinions of all 
present were sought. 
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News To Note 


Pennsylvania 


The Philadelphia Chapter of 
the Pennsylvania Society met on 
October 5 at the Engineers Club 
in Philadelphia. A report was 
given by John T. West, Jr., P.E., 
on what was being done in Har- 
risburg to gain recognition for 
the Society and respect as con- 
sultants in State affairs. In addi- 
tion, Mr. T. W. Hopper spoke on 
Korea and Japan as it was in 1949 
and illustrated his lecture with 
colored slides. 


Illinois 


The Central Illinois Chapter, ISPE, 
held its first Fall Meeting recently in 
the Tunnel Room of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel in Decatur. Dr. George E. 
Ekblaw, President, Illinois Society, 
was the speaker of the evening and 
discussed some of the activities of the 
State Society as related to the Chap- 
ter. Also on the program was Harry 
Meinert who presented a short report 
on the interceptor sewer program. 


Wisconsin 


The first meeting of the Mil- 
waukee Chapter, WSPE, was held 
recently at the Engineering So- 
ciety Building in Milwaukee. A 
buffet supper was served, fol- 
lowed by an address by Milton C. 
Rohm, Supervisor of Graduate 
Training, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., on “Industries Students To- 
day.” 


New York 


The Niagara Chapter, NYSSPE, re- 
cently held a meeting in the Park 
Lane Hotel in Niagara Falls. Supper 
was served at 6:30 followed by a 
meeting which featured two movies, 
“Arizona Sun” and “Wings to Viking 
Land.” 


North Carolina 


The South Piedmont Chapter 
of the Professional Engineers of 
North Carolina had its initial 
meeting and the installation of its 
first officers on September 29, in 
Charlotte. The South Piedmont 
Chapter covers an area of eleven 
counties which encompasses the 
southern half of the Piedmont 
section of the state. 


cards and other office forms. 


PE Emblem Now Available! 


For use: On personal or professional stationery, letterheads. 


For identification purposes in professional directory cards, 
telephone listings and other listings of general circulation. 


following sizes. 


ORDER Form: Please send me........ cuts of the PE Emblem in the 


ee” at $1.50 each. 


(PRINT OR TYPEWRITE) (STREET AND NUMBER) 
(INCLUDE ZONE) Send coupon to: 
Enclosed find §............... National Society of Professional 


Engineers 
1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Pennsylvania 


The Pittsburgh Chapter of th 
Pennsylvania Society held its fy 
Chapter meeting of the Fall Seago, 
recently at Dutch Henry’s Restauran 
in Pittsburgh. The speaker was R, 4 
Blackburn, State President, PSpR 
and Past President of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter. His subject was “What th 
PSPE Is Doing For You.” 


Wisconsin 


The Southwestern Chapter o 
the Wisconsin Society met on (y. 
tober 10 at the Blackhawk Coy, 
try Club in Madison, Wisconsin, 
The speaker of the evening wa 
NSPE President Sidney L. Stolte, 
who spoke to the Chapter abou 
the work of the Society on a ng 
tional level. The meeting wa 
designated as guest night and 
each member brought along ; 
friend or a fellow worker. 

Ohio 

The Central Ohio Chapter of th 
OSPE held its last meeting on October 
10 at Shaw’s Restaurant in Lancaster 
Ohio. The program included a dinner 
followed by an inspection tour of 
Diamond Power Specialty Corpora 
tion, Lancaster. The inspection tow 
included a discussion by the com- 
pany’s engineering department, a trip 
through the plant and a question and 
answer period. 


Wisconsin 


The Fox River Valley Chapter of 
the Wisconsin SPE held its first Fal 
Meeting on October 4 at the Eh’ 
Club in Appleton, Wisconsin. The 
meeting was a social one, being a dit 
ner-dance to which wives and git 
friends were invited. 


Manpower 
(Continued from page 7) 


But, at any rate, the special com 
mittee’s plan at least shows that some 
progress is being made toward sdlt- 
ing one of war mobilization’s knotties 
problems. As far as the utilization 0 
technical personnel in industry, itis 
hoped that a system fashioned afte 
the one used in World War II will be 
successful. But the third leg of the 
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triangle—the use of engineers and 
scientists within the armed forces— 
seems to be an unmentionable in 
ficial circles. If we are to depend upo! 
information now public, it is obvious 
nothing has been done. Despite oul 
unhappy experiences of the last wal: 
and despite the past policies’ ruinots 
effects upon the nation. the services 
and the profession. all is quiet on th 
front. 
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What They’re Saying 
(Continued from page 16) 
more glib and less exacting men who 
look at wider horizons end up in top 
administrative posts. Are not the en- 
sineers themselves to blame in a large 
measure by their deliberate high in- 
tensity consideration of a small field 

of operation ?” 

These foregoing opinions are not 
universally held. One chief engineer 
believes his fellow chief engineers are 
paid more generously, and have great- 
er flexibility than most vice-presi- 
dents. 

If this survey shows anything, it 
shows that the title Chief Engineer is 
absolutely no measure of the position 
or duties of an individual. Probably 
the main reason why there is no 
standard position for chief engineer is 
hecause it is no standard job. There 
js much disagreement among engi- 
neers themselves as to just what the 
job is. To quote from one of these 
letters: “I share your experience that 
a considerable heterogeneity exists 
with respect to the duties of the chief 
engineer. The difficulty, I think, will 
always be with us, as long as the term: 
‘engineer’ is used to describe a man 
who gets more heat in the apartment, 
and the man who designs the B-29.” 

And this opinion is borne out by 
many of the others who answered the 
questionnaire. 

Taking chief engineers by the in- 
dustries that they serve, it is quickly 
seen that there is a wide difference in 
the main responsibilities of the jobs. 
For example, the survey shows that 
chief engineers in the automotive or 
machine parts industries divide their 
time between product design and de- 
velopment and administrative duties. 
They are not too concerned with man- 
ufacturing methods or maintenance. 
On the other hand, in the food, chem- 
ical, and building products industries 
chief engineers spend most of their 
time on the design and construction of 
plant facilities, and have few adminis- 
trative duties. 

The industries which place a strong 
administrative demand on the chief 
engineer also reward him with a high- 
er official position. Whether or not 
this trend toward administrative 
duties for the engineers is healthy, is 


open to debate — surely, many chief 
engineers find that an excess of these 
duties tends to overshadow their main 
function as an engineer. The status 
and responsibilities of the chief engi- 
neer in industry are not fixed, but are 
rather in a state of development. It 
Is possible to note increasing recogni- 
tion of his work. This trend is par- 
ticularly discernible in the iron and 
steel industry. Further clarification 
and understanding of the chief engi- 
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neer’s responsibilities and services are 
badly needed. 

It is hoped that the present study, 
made possible by the cooperation of 
numerous representatives and chief 
engineers, will contribute to that end. 
—By Arthur Lazarus, Vice President, 
Day & Zimmerman, Inc. Product En- 
gineering, 1950. 


**ATOM-PROOFING” 
BLUEPRINT CALLED 


Congress must approve a master 
blueprint for “atom-proofing” Ameri- 
ca against attack, Dr. Eugene Rabino- 
witch, research professor of bio- 
chemistry at the University of Illinois 
asserted recently. 

Dr. Rabinowitch, who also is editor 
of the Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists, published in Chicago, told of the 
need for such a plan in an article 
entitled, “Civil Defense—The Long 
Range View,” appearing in the current 
issue of the Bulletin, devoted to civil 
defense. 

“The grim reality is that in the 
case of a massive atomic attack the 
main problem will be, not how to save 
the greatest number of lives, but how 
to prevent the heart-beat of the nation 
from stopping,” he said, adding: 

“Not the death of millions, but the 
disorganization of industry and trans- 
portation will be the main threat to 
our survival * * * If the emphasis on 
maintenance of productivity, rather 
than on reduction of casualties, seems 
to be an inhuman approach, let us 
remember that the first purpose of 
preparations to meet an atomic at- 
tack is to make this attack less likely.” 

American production is the only 
power in the world feared by Soviet 
leaders, Dr. Rabinowitch asserted. 
The chance of crippling this power 
will be the great inducement for these 
leaders to use atomic bombs against 
American cities, as soon as_ the 
Russians have accumulated a sufficient 
supply of the missiles, he contended. 

“By dimming this hope we will do 
far more to save millions of American 
lives than by providing carloads of 
medical supplies and blood plasma for 
each city block, however necessary 
these precautions may be, or, by teach- 
ing every high school boy how to use 
a geiger counter,” he added. 

The indications are that in our 
civil defense planning “we have 
wasted five precious years,” said Dr. 
Rabinowitch. Authorities who have 
been asked to contribute on the sub- 
ject, he charged, “can only speak of 
civil defense in vague terms, and in 
the future tense.” 

There is an immense gap, he con- 


tended, between the well-understood 
extent of the national catastrophe 
that an atomic bomb attack on the 
United States might produce within 
five years, when the Soviets in all 
likelihood will have acquired an atom- 
ic arsenal of significant proportions, 
“and the parochial (defense) organ- 
ization” now being planned to cope 
with such an assault. 

“Economic, military, scientific and 
political experts of the highest caliber 
must be called upon to prepare a blue- 
print for national survival in the case 
of a massive atomic attack,” Dr. 
Rabinowitch declared. He went on: 

“Tt must then be decided which 
parts of this plan require immediate 
action, and which can be kept as 
‘stand-by” provisions to be imple- 
mented when and if needed—the tim- 
ing to depend not only on the acute- 
ness of the world political situation, 
but also on reliable estimates of the 
Soviet atomic stockpile, and of the 
progress toward the production of 
fusion (hydrogen) bombs. 

“Congress must approved the blue- 
print for atom-proofing the American 
industrial, administrative and trans- 
portation system, and make it an in- 
tegral part of the over-all armament 
effort.” 

Responsibility for preparing only 
for the limited kind of atomic attack 
that the Russians should be able to 
deliver now, or in the next few years. 
“could be shouldered now by an 
American Government firmly resolved 
to bring about a showdown—by war, 
if necessary—before the Soviet atomic 
arsenal reaches alarming propor- 
tions,” Dr. Rabinowitch suggested. 

However, he added, our Govern- 
ment certainly does not plan any such 
preventive action, and it is unlikely 
that America would go to war with 
Russia unless provoked into such con- 
flict by Russian aggression against 
the United States or one of its allies. 

In another article in the Bulletin on 
“The Strategy of Civil Defense,” Dr. 
Ralph E. Lapp, author of “Must We 
Hide?” charges that in the nation’s 
civil defense efforts “we have toyed 
with the problem by writing a few re- 
ports on civil defense administration.” 
but have accomplished nothing of any 
real value in the last five years. 

A recent announcement that $290.- 
000 might be appropriated for the 
newly-created Office of Civil Defense 
in Washington, while almost simul- 
taneously an expenditure of $15,000.- 
000 was approved for construction of 
another Government building in the 
heart of the country’s Capital, illus- 
trates, he said, how in civil defense 
America takes one step forward and 
ten steps backward. — New York 
Times, September 11, 1950. 
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Capital Area Group 
Of ASEE Conducts 
Meeting In Maryland 


The last meeting of the National 
Capital Area Section of the American 
Society for Engineering Education 
was held on October 3 at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory, White Oak, 
Maryland. The guest speaker was 
Mr. Thoman Hivven, Commerce De- 
partment Advisor for Foreign Eco- 
: nomic Development. Mr. Hivven’s 
i subject was “Point Four and its Im- 
Bn plications for Scientific and Engineer- 
aa ing Education.” 


San Jacinio Chapter 
Of TSPE Meets At 
Shamrock In Houston 


The San Jacinto Chapter of the 
Texas Society held its September 
meeting in the Castilian Room of the 
Shamrock Hotel in Houston. The 
program was a panel discussion re- 
garding the relation of Sales Engi- 
neers and Consulting Engineers. There 
were two Sales Engineering Repre- 
sentatives and two Consulting Engi- 
‘3 neering Representatives to speak on 
a the subject after which there was an 
open floor discussion. 


Harrisburg Chapter 
ee Of PSPE Hears Talk 
On Synthetic Rubber 


The October meeting of the Harris- 
burg Chapter of the Pennsylvania So- 
ciety was held at the Civic Club in 
Harrisburg recently. After dinner, 
Mr. L. J. Dete, Chief Chemist in 
charge of control and developments 
in the Carlisle Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany, gave an illustrated talk on the 
subject “Synthetic Rubber—It’s Con- 
tribution to the Rubber Industry.” 
The talk was accompanied by -demon- 
strations and interesting platform ex- 
periments. As an added attraction, 
Mr. J. E. Warrell, P.E., President of 
the Carlisle Tire & Rubber Company 
and a member of the Pennsylvania 
Society, presented a special door 
prize. 

Ladies Night is planned as a special 
gathering for the next meeting, to be 
held November 20. The feature en- 
tertainment of the evening will be a 
Pennsylvania Dutch program given 
by Mrs. Anna Manges Swartz of York. 
Pennsylvania. Mrs. Swartz will ex- 
plain the historical background and 
dialect of the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
followed by monologues given in cos- 
tume. Other features are planned as 
well. 


New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly ng, 
product developments of general interest to professional engines, 
When writing manufacturers, we will appreciate your mentioning th, 
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@ A new engine-driven trailer 
sweeper is now being built for 
municipal, airport and road con- 
struction use. Of the three wheel 
trailer type, and powered by a 15 
HP Wisconsin air-cooled engine, 
the Little Giant sweeper is built 
for one man operation towed be- 
hind a car, truck or tractor. 
Brush is available in lengths from 


6 to 9 feet. 


The new sweeper is already being 
used for cleaning the sub-surface of 
roads before asphalt is applied in 
road construction. Other intended 
uses are snow removal for airports 
and municipal maintenance. 

This product is manufactured by 
Little Giant Products, Inc., Peoria, Il- 
linois, and will be distributed through 
Little Giant sales representatives from 
coast to coast. 


@ An amazing discovery in the 
pre-casting of concrete, has re- 
cently been made in the commer- 
cial production of a new, patent- 
ed pre-cast headwall. This new 
product features the increased 
quality of the concrete which is 
used, and savings in construction 
time, engineering time, material 
and labor costs. 


The new pre-cast headwall is de- 
signed and engineering so that. re- 
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@ The automatic Hunter Gasolix 
Heater, with greatly improve 
thermostatic control, is especialh 
designed for the heating requir 
ments of truck cabs, sleep cabs, 
delivery vehicles, utility truck 
and small buses. 


fessior 
It operates entirely independent 
of vehicle engine, providing full hed 
delivery under thermostatic control a 
all times. It eliminates the necessij 
of engine idling to provide hot-wate 
heat during layover periods. It bum Rem 
any type of gasoline, averaging kes Phe 
than one pint of fuel consumption pag 3" 
hour, and sub-zero starting, unfailin The 


operation and utmost safety are #& attrac 
sured by constant ignition and sealet been 
in-steel combustion with combustit editor 
gases being exhausted to the outside “s 
All controls are located on the hetk hea 
er with provisions for remote cont ried 
switch if desired. Compact and it lei 
ished in durable lacquer, the Hunle pom 
UH47 is easy to install in cab or al! aol 
part of a vehicle. Address all vents: 
quiries to Hunter Manufacturing U 
1550 East 17th Street, Cleveland }4 
Ohio. 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 19) 
mgineer is so broad that any one who 
ofl yishes can call himself an engineer. 

vere is nothing that the coll d- 
ging There 1s not ing tha college gra 
ning th wie engineer can do about it. The 

lege engineer cannot prevent the 

comotive operator from calling him- 

gfan “engineer”; nor can he compel 
F the eo: the other mechanics to change their 
pe, it fig tiles; nor can he change the com- 
the joiff monly accepted meaning of an engi- 
freezing 
adwall ;f Mr. James F. Fairman, P.E., in his 
han ord article in the September issue of 
4weRICAN ENGINEER, states that “a 
profession required that its practition- 
ers be educated . . . that a profession 
iwolves mental rather than manual 
labor... and that it implies scholar- 
hip.” Engineering, in its broad 
gnse, does not fit this definition. Mr. 
fairman “suggests that we may rea- 
onably conclude that our calling has 
the earmarks of a profession, that it 
has the potentialities of a learned 
profession, but that whether or not it 
will be so recognized by the public 
depends on you and on me” . . . “Spe- 
cifically let us not use the title ‘engi- 
ner’ in any form for people who are 
not engineers or for positions which 
donot require engineering training or 
experience.” 

The only solution is to change the 
title of the college graduate engineer 
so that the public can not possibly mis- 
take him for the mechanic or laborer. 

An attempt has been made to cor- 
rect this condition. We classify our- 
elves as “professional” engineers. 
But that is not sufficient because we 
are still burdened with the confusing 
word “engineer.” 

Our only solution is to select some 
ignificant Latin or Greek word or 
term which will truly describe our pro- 
fession and use that word instead of 
“engineer.” Then only will the public 
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— consider our calling a profession. 
Jorn E. Lane, P-E., 
ecessit] Brooklyn 30, N. Y. 


yt-waler 
Remember AE eee 
ng les 
Dear Editor: 
failing’ The new format is very smart and 
are altractive looking. There also has 
sealed been an outstanding improvement in 
editorial content. 
Suggest that you emphasize to all 
e het “ders that they list THE AMERICAN 
NCINEER as a magazine that they 
read regularly, when they fill out any 
(uestionnaires for manufacturers or 
others. This will improve the general 
owledge of the magazine as an ad- 
Vvertising medium. 
S. A. BaLkan, P.E., 
Brookline 46, Mass. 
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Strides Ahead... 


The September issue of THE AMER- 
ICAN ENGINEER arrived this morning. 
As usual with second class mail, the 
magazine was set aside but immediate- 
ly picked up when I noticed the cap- 
tion, “IS KOREA THE BEGIN- 
NING?” on the outside front cover 
page. My attention was drawn to the 
heavy black line with the 38 at the 
right end. Without opening the 
magazine, many thoughts passed 
through my mind as I studied the 
story told by the front cover page. 
This story made me ponder and pause. 

The editorial on page 4, “BRING- 
ING DREAMS OUT INTO THE 
DAYLIGHT” brought back to 
memory my first year out of college 
—1933 and the subsequent years that 
followed through to 1950. The letter 
from Washington: “RE The Emer- 
gency and Engineers” revealed facts 
to me heretofore never realized. De- 
spite the hard slow uphill climb 
through the lean years of 1929-1939, 
engineers kept growing in numbers 
from less than 225,000 to more than 
350,000 in 1950. 


This growth in numbers brought to 
mind the strength of the engineering 
force today. which in form of an 
analogy also brought to mind the 
growth in prestige the engineering 
profession has gained during this 
same period. This prestige brought 
about by the untiring efforts of the 
NSPE and its media—THE AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER. Yes, THE AMERICAN 
ENGINEER has done its part and is do- 
ing its share today. The magazine 
should be a “MUST” for all Engineers 
who are interested in keeping up with 
the profession at National level. I 
have found the magazine attractive, 
articles and news of untiring interest. 
To me, each new issue seems to be 
more attractive than the preceding is- 
sue in expression of thought and con- 
veyance ofj a message of importance 
to all engiieers who are interested in 
the betterment of their profession. 


STEPHEN ARTHUR Derry, P.E.., 
Louisville 2, Ky. 


Among the Best? ... 
Dear Editor: 


Congratulations on your Septem- 
ber, 1950 Issue! 

This shows considerable improve- 
ment and if such a trend continues, 
our journal will be among the best 
in the country... 

E. W. NEsBEN, P.E., 
Process Engineer, 
The Pfaudler Co., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. 


The Bridge... 


Dear Editor: 

... but when I read Dr. Steinman’s 
poem in THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
I realized that we all have a part in 
that greater bridge building which he 
describes. 

Thank you for printing the fine 
poem. 

FRANK J. Motes, P.E.., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

. . . the public is apt to class the 
engineer as an unfeeling, harsh indi- 
vidual who has no interest in poetry 
or any of the finer things of life. They 
are certainly proved wrong by the 
beautiful poem by Dr. D. B. Steinman 
printed in THE AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

. . as I read the wonderful poem. 
it gave me a thrill which has lasted 
and makes me proud of the engineer- 
ing profession .. . 

H. Sumner Bracken, P.E.. 
Johnstown, Pa. 


LEGAL NOTICE 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, AND CIRCULATION RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 
233). 


Of American Engineer published month- 
ly at Baltimore, Maryland, for December, 
1950. 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, National 
Society of Professional Engineers, 1121 15th 
St. N. W.. Washington, D. C.; Editor, Ken- 
neth E. Trombley, 1121 15th St. N. W., 
Wash. D. C.: Business Manager, Arthur 
F. Beck, 1121 15th St. N. W., Wash. D. C. 


2. The owner is: National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, 1121 15th Street, N. W., 
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3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
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4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary re- 
lations, the name of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting; also 
the statements in the two paragraphs show 
the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a 
bona fide owner. 
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issue of this publication sold or distributed 
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ing the date shown above was: (This in- 
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(SEAL) MILTON F. LUNCH 
(My commission expires September 14, 1952) 


Why Belong? 
(Continued from page 11) 


Worthiness of Professional 
Engineers and Surveyors 


(a) The Society has adopted a Code 
of Ethics which, in Pennsyl- 
vania, is printed on the back of 
every application card and 
every new member agrees to 
abide by this code. The same 
code of Ethics is now included 
by the State in the application 
for registration for either Pro- 
fessional Engineer or Engi- 
neer-in-Training. 

(b) Each Chapter has a committee, 
as does the State Society, on 
Ethics and Practices and the 
functions of these committees 
are to not only stop violations 
by others but to instill in the 
minds of every member that 
they too are bound by this 
Code of Ethics. 

(c) Some work has been done in 
cooperation with schools in 
recommending proper courses 
to best fit the young engineer- 
ing graduate to be a credit to 
his profession, and our Educa- 
tional Committee is making 
further study regarding this. 


Good Citizenship 


Every member should be active 
in his church and in com- 
munity affairs such as Civic 
Clubs, Chamber of Commerce. 
Red Cross, Community Chest, 
etc. In order to be known in 
our communities we must take 
an active part in things which 
affect all of the community, not 
just those things which are en- 
gineering. While we admitted- 
ly have not done as much of 
this as we should, we are begin- 
ning to awaken a sense of civic 
consciousness in the minds of 
our members. 

Every member should take an 
interest in politics, at least to 
the extent of seeing that he is 
registered and that he thinks 
about the issues in each elec- 
tion, makes up his mind what 
is right and then votes accord- 
ingly. We should not leave 
politics up to the other fellow 
and in many cases, engineers 
should become Borough Man- 
agers, members of the Legisla- 
ture, or hold other political of- 
fice. We could certainly use 
some engineering thinking in 
public office today. A number 
of our members are now hold- 
ing public office. 


Policing Our Profession 


Ass an example of what I have in 
mind, some months ago the Pennsyl- 
vania General Assembly, during the 
closing days of their session, pushed 
through an amendment to an existing 
Act whereby it is no longer necessary 
for Professional Engineers to prepare 
maps of coal stripping operations. | 
called on the Deputy Secretary of the 
Department of Mines to find why this 
was done and to see what could be 
done to remedy the damage. I was 
told that the Coal Operators had com- 
plained that their surveying forces 
usually prepared the maps and made 
the surveys and then they had to go to 
a Registered Professional Engineer 
and pay him a fee to put his stamp on 
the plan. Since the Department of 
Mines was not making any use of these 
stripping maps and did not intend to, 
they felt that they were not justified 
in causing the operators to go to this 
expense and therefore they had agreed 
to this amendment. 

Surely it is unethical for any 
Professional Engineer to put his 
stamp on some other person’s work 
unless he has carefully examined 
the work, checked the computations 
and is willing to assume full responsi- 
bility for it. The Deputy Secretary 
brought three maps for me to see as 
examples, all containing the seals *of 
Registered Professional Engineers. 
One was a good map properly pre- 
pared, but the other two certainly 
brought no credit to our profession. 
We admittedly have much to accom- 
plish along these lines but we can do 
more by frank discussions in our 
meetings than by any other means. 


Helping Hand to Young 
Engineers and Surveyors 


(a) Most of our chapters have or 
are instituting an Engineer-in- 


DATES TO. 
REMEMBER 


North Dakota Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, Nov. 16, 17, 
18. Fargo. 

Indiana Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Covention, Dec. 1 and 2. 
Van Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne. 

Oklahoma Society of Professional En- 

ineers—Jan. 12 and 13. Biltmore Hotel, 

klahoma City. 

California Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Jan. 19 and 20. San Francisco. 

Texas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting, Jan. 25, 26 and 
27. Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells. 

Illinois Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—66th Annual Meeting, Feb. 1, 2 
and 3. Champaign-Urbana. 


Training or Affiliate progran 
The Philadelphia and Pi, 
burgh Chapters have been oy, 
standing in what they have q 
complished by taking jinn 
their chapters Affiliates, Eng. 
neers - in - Training or other 
who have not yet by experienc 
or education reached the pp. 
quirements for full registra 
tion, and the chapters are hel 
ing these men to qualify then, 
selves for registration. We ce. 
tainly should continue thi 
program with all of our ¢ 
forts. 

(b) We have an Educational Con, 
mittee who are making a stud 
of what can be done in the eg. 
leges with the engineering sty. 
dents to give them (and thei: 
professors) a __ professions 
viewpoint so that they who wil 
later ask the public to loo 
upon them as professional men 
will first learn to have a pro 
fessional concept. 


What has all of this to do with ow 
Society and why couldn’t we as in 
dividuals or members of other engi 
neering societies accomplish as much? 
The Professional Engineers Society of 
Pennsylvania or any other State, have 
no other purpose than to obtain thes 
desired objectives for its members 
They are not technical societies ina 
sense of devoting their time and ef. 
forts to research and design—thoe 
functions are well taken care of by the 
so-called founder societies and every 
registered engineer should belong to 
the technical society of his branch of 
engineering as well as to the Sociely 
of Professional Engineers. 

We are not organized for special 
ized branches of engineering such a 
the ASME, ASEE, ASCE, ASHVE 
ASRE or numerous others. While 
these societies are excellent from 4 
technical standpoint, they tend to di 
vide the profession while we unite it 
for those purposes which are for the 
common good. 

It is true that our chapters hold 
frequent meetings and sometimes dis 
cuss technical subjects but those mett- 
ings are usually, and should be, of 
general interest rather than of interest 
to just one particular branch and @ 
these meetings there should be discus 
sions on how we can help our com 
munities and how we can see that com 
petent men are secured for projec 
that should be engineered. Members 
should be kept informed on legislation § 
which affects us and when necessal] 
we should make ourselves heard as# 
united group. Some, but by no means 
all of our meetings should be used to 
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secure acceptance of high ethical 
standards of conduct by our members. 
Through good fellowship and con- 
tacts, which are a by-product, our 
meetings will broaden us in our under- 
sanding of others so that we can get 
along in harmony for the benefit of 


all. 

Certainly there is nothing wrong 
with that program and if it hasn’t 
worked it is because some have tried 
to “take” too much and “put” in too 


little. 
We Must Sell Ourselves 


Jy a recent membership campaign 
our Headquarters Office matched 
members of each chapter with non- 
members in the chapter territory with 
the idea of having the members at- 
tempt to get the non-members to join 
the Society. 

In matching these names we at- 
tempted to match those who knew each 
other or were neighbors or who 
worked with the same company, but 
frequently our hearts were in our 
mouths. Here was John Jones who 
was a member but who had taken no 
active part and seldom came to the 
meetings, matched to see Henry 
Brown who never could see anything 
worthwhile which was not free, or 
which didn’t give him a prominent or 
highly remunerative part. What might 
happen? Almost anything could. 


It reminded me of the familiar story 
of the man, who while walking across 
a high bridge noticed another man 
climbing the rail and getting ready to 
jump. The first man reached up and 
caught the would-be jumper and 
pulled him back to safety, and then 
attempted to tell him why it was not 
a good idea. After the two men talked 
for some time they both jumped! 


I can remember the first selling job 
that I had. I had been working for a 
power company in the generating de- 
partment and was approached by the 
manager of a company with whom we 
did a lot of business. He told me that 
he had already talked with the head 
of my department to secure his per- 
mission to talk to me and now wanted 
to know if I would be interested in a 
position of Sales Engineer for their 
company. 

I told him that I had never sold 
anything and didn’t know that I could. 
He said, “Well, you know our boilers 
and stokers, what do you think of 
them’? I said, “I know they are good 
because I have operated and tested 
them and have frequently inspected 
them.” He said, “That is all you 
need.” The moral of that story was, 
and still is, that almost anyone can 
sell almost anything, providing that 
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he believes in it to the point of being 
enthusiastic about it. 

We are proud of and enthusiastic 
about our Society in Pennsylvania. It 
was founded in 1934 and as one of the 
first four in the country helped or- 
ganize the National Society. 

We have at present over 3,000 mem- 
bers in our Pennsylvania Society, 
which, however, is about 25% of the 
number of registrants in Pennsyl- 
vania. We should have a much higher 
percentage. The medical and bar as- 
sociations have a much higher per- 
centage and look what they have ac- 
complished toward professional recog- 
nition. 

There are more than 23,000 mem- 
bers in the National Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers made up of 35 
member State and Territory Societies. 

Some one may say, “All right, those 
objectives seem to be all right but 
can’t we get these benefits without 
joining?” 

Not many years ago there were 
many politicians who obtained po- 
litical offices by riding on the coat- 
tails of a popular President, but few 
of those politicians were qualified and 
comparatively few still hold office and 
coat-tail riding is not classed as an 
honorable profession! 

It is true that you may not derive 
full benefits from these objectives in 
your lifetime, but we should all be 
interested in knowing what kind of a 
profession we can leave to those who 
come after us instead of just what we 
can get out of it. 


To illustrate what I have in mind I 
want to repeat a story I heard recently 
about a farm in one of the Baltic 
states. A tourist in traveling through 
the region noticed that one particular 
farm was outstanding, not in size or 
elaborate buildings but in the richness 
of the soil, the abundance and care 
of the crops and in the well kept 
buildings. 

The tourist introduced himself to 
the farmer and asked how it was that 
in this region of run down and ill kept 
farms, this one stood out above all 
others. 

The farmer replied, “This farm has 
been in my family for 400 years— 
handed down from father to son. Each 
of us has considered the heritage as a 
sacred trust or something which was 
loaned to us during our lifetime for 
us to improve before passing it on. 
Each of us has tried to make it a little 
better than when we received it!” 

This Profession of ours is like that. 
We are privileged to practice it for a 
few years and then we hand it over to 
others. Whether we add to it or just 


take from it, will influence what kind 
of profession we leave behind. 

I have listed those things which 
make up my personal professional 
philosophy but as a suggestion I be- 
lieve it would be worthwhile for each 
member of our Society to set down for 
one-half hour and ask himself ques- 
tions such as “Why should I belong?” 
and “What is the society trying to 
do?” Each one who does this will 
form his own personal professional 
philosophy which no one can ever take 
away from him. Then I would suggest 
that as a further step, we should ask 
ourselves, “What am I doing in addi- 
dition to just being a member?” We 
will get out in proportion to what we 
put in and perhaps if we put in more, 
the things we haven’t liked or under- 
stood will be cleared up. 

Certainly we will become more en- 
thused and be able to convince others 
with the result that the entire profes- 
sion will benefit and through our per- 
sonal service we will obtain the per- 
sonal benefits that are dividends of 
service. 


We Can Get Away With It 
(Continued from page 13) 
requirements for journeyman 
status, relationship to other 
trades, etc. Inspection of actual 
jobs in progress will be frequent. 

H. CLINICS. Friday afternoons, 
each of the four semesters are de- 
voted to conferences, discussion 
groups, and/or lectures on 
various “facts of life” such as 
Civic duties and privileges; 
American enterprise; Physical 
welfare; the use of available 
sources of information, etc. 
Qualifying tests will be required 
the fourth semester. 


Tue Technician who completes the 
T. T. program of four full semesters 
plus eight four-week summer periods 
will have the equivalent of about 120 
semester hours of credit. It therefore 
appears that he can properly be 
awarded a Bachelor of Technology 
degree. With such a goal (a Bachelor's 
degree) there no longer need be a 
hesitancy on the part of the student 
to take such a course, since there will 
certainly be nothing “sub-standard” 
about it. Certainly it is different but 
so also are B.A. and LL.B. degrees. 

And the Pre-Engineering student 
completing the C. P. program will 
have demonstrated to himself and his 
professors his evident ability to 
progress to a B.S. or an MSS. degree 
—or even a higher one. 

And so we CAN “get away from it” 
—if we have the desire to do so. 
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NSPE Committee Heads 


Awards—L. L. Dresser, P.E., 
P. O. Box 2510, Tulsa 1, Okla. 

Budget — John D. Coleman. 
P.E., 2520 Elsmere St., Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Chapter Activities—Joe Wil- 
liamson, P.E., P. O. Box 1548, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Constitution and Bylaws — T. 
S. Thompson, P.E., 4332 29th 
Ave., South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Education — Dean Curtis L. 
Wilson, P.E., Missouri School of 
Mines, Rolla, Mo. 

Employment Practices —— Wil- 
liam S. Dean, P.E., 157 Ashland 
Road, Summit, N. J. 

Engineers Week Committee— 
Allan Craig, P.E., 2215 E. 13th 
St., Tulsa, Okla. 

Ethical Practices—T. C. For- 
rest, Jr., P.E., Praetorian Build- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 

Extension—Orland C. Mayer. 
P.E.. Idaho Power Company, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Inter-Professional Relations— 
Cherry Emerson, P.E., Georgia 
Tech.,: Atlanta, Ga. 

Inter-Society Relations—James 
F. Fairman, P.E., 4 Irving Place, 

New York, N. Y. 

Land Surveyor — Leo K. Mc- 
Kee, P.E., 16 McLaren St., Red 
Bank, N. J. 

Legislative — Clarence Shoch, 
P.E., 2129 Walnut St.. Allentown, 
Pa. 

Membership — William F. 
Ryan, P.E., 49 Federal St., Bos- 
ton 7, Mass. 

NSPE International Relations 
—Oscar Koch, P.E., 3900 Lem- 
mon Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

National Defense — Jack J. 
Hinman, Jr., P.E., 121 Melrose 
Ave., City, Iowa. 

Nominating — Charles Blais, 
P.E.. 185 Princeton Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

Publications — George J. Ni- 
castro, P.E., 200 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Public Relations—C. G. Roush. 
P.E., 1014 Fairfax Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Registration—Leonard White, 
P.E., 405 County Courthouse, Lit- 
tle Rock, Ark. 

Reserve Fund Committee — 
President S. L. Stolte, P.E., 1437 
Marshall Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Resolutions—C. George Krue- 
ger, P.E., 28 Cross Gates Road, 

Madison, N. J. 

Salary and Fee Study—Ole 
Singstad, P.E., 24 State St., New 
York City, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U.S. A. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. yY, 


L. COFF 
Consulting Engineer 


PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


198 Broadway New York 7, N.Y, 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 
Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 
117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


G. LORENZE MILLER 
Registered Patent Attorney and Registered 
Professional Engineer 


Patents and Trade-Marks in United States 
and Foreign Countries 


127 E. Prairie St. Decatur, Dlinois 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project 
Production Desi P 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


Denver 10, Cols, 


1315 S. Clarkson St. 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 
Transportatio: blic Transit and 
c Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways. Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial & Management 
National Newark Building 
744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. J. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Engineers 
Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and 
— Improvements — Power Plants — 
Water Supply — Sewage and Industrial 
Waste Disposal — Appraisals — Reports. 


Atlanta Georgia 


HITCHCOCK & ESTABROOK, INC. 
Lester D. Lee, Associate 
Consultants te Municipalities since 1920 


Water, Sewerage, Paving, Power Plants. 
Airports, Public Buildings, Surveys and 
Appraisals 


241 Sheridan Road 521 Sexton Building 
Menominee, Mich. Minneapolis 15, Minn. 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 


ENGINEERING CO. 
(Knappen Engineering Co.) 


Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, pessgation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, raffic, Foun tions, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, nsultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


ADACHE & CASE 
ENGINEERS 


CONSULTING ¢ DESIGN e REPORTS 
INDUSTRIAL MECHANICAL CIVIL 


3614 EUCLID AVE., CLEVELAND 15, OH) 


INFORMATION ON 
LISTINGS 


For information concerning ist- 
ing in the Professional Directory, 
please write to the Business 


Manager. 


THE AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 
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